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Sketch  of  the  I(ev.  Dr.  flustin's  Life. 


The  subject  of  our  sketch  waaiborn 
in  Brig'hton,  Northumberland  County, 
Ontario,  Sept.  '21st,  1850,  and  isthieir»- 
tore  in  his  fortyrninth  year.  He  was 
edltca.ted  in  tjiie  Public  and  High 
Schools  of  his  county,  and  (began 
school  teaching  at  sixteen  years  of 
age,  conjtinuing  for  four  years  in 
that  profession,  luleantime  he  began 
preaching  locally,  entering  the  aninia- 
try  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
at  twenty*  He  afterwards  epenitbec 
tween  four  and  five  years  at  Albert 
College,  Belleville,  and  graduated  B. A. 
in  1877,  with  first-class  honors  in 
Oriental  GLianguaiges  and  Literature. 
In  1881  he  comple-ted  his  divinity 
course,  and  "received  his  B.D.  from  the 
same  instit.ution.  Having  served 
pastorates  at  Ottawa  and  Prescott,  he 
was  called  back  to  Ottawa  in  1881,  as 
pastor  of  the  Metropolitan  church. 
In  June  of  tjiis  eventful  year  in  his 
life  he  was  married  to  Miss  Franciela 
Amanda  Oonnell,  of  Prescott,  receiv- 
ed his  degree  in  Divinity,  and  entered 
on  the  pastorate  of  one  of  the  largf- 
est  and  best  churches  in  the  Capital 
of  thie  Dominion.  In  August  of  the 
salhie  yeiar  he  iwas  notified  of  his  ap- 
pointment to  '  the  Brincipalfihip  of 
Alma^  College  (for  young  women)  an 
institution  just  opening  under  Meth- 
odist auspices  in  St.  Thomas,  Ont: 
He  entered  <on>  his  duties  there  in' 
Septptoher,  delivering  hifl  inaugural 
lecture  on  "The  Higher  Education  of 
[Woman ;  its  Mission  and  its  Method" 


—afterwards  published  by  theBoartf 
of  Plbnlageiaekxt^on  Oct.  13th,  1681^ 
He  completed  the  organization  of  the 
staff  of  teachers,  whichi  from  a  list 
of  six,  Igrew,  in  a  fiew  years  to  a  facul- 
ty of  twenty  professors  and  teachers. 
The  attendance  rapidly  increased,  and 
in  a  few  years  MoLachlin  Ilall,  at  a 
cost  of  921,000,  was  added,  and  the  at-^ 
tendance  rose  to  over  200  students.. 
In  1896  on  the  occasion  of  his  preach- 
the  Baccalaureate  sermon  to  the  stud- 
ents of  Victoria  lUniversity,  Toronto, 
he  was  honored'  with  the  title  of  Doc- 
tor of  Divinity  by  the  Senate  of  thatt 
body.  He  'contijiued  to  act  as  Prin- 
cipal for  16  years,  and  in  June  of" 
1807  resigned  the  position  and  re- 
moved to  Toronto  to  devote  himself  to 
lit^'rary  work  and  business  oonneotefd 
therewith.  He  was  joint  editor  with 
Professor  Foster,  now  ex-Mi  nister  of 
Finapce,  during  his  ooUege  days,  of 
"The  Temperance  Union."  He  pub- 
lished in  1878  a  volume  of  12  sermons 
on  Popular  Bins  of  the  Times,  now  out 
of  print,  of  which  a  .large  edition  was 
sold.  Later  on  he  edited  "The  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Pulpit,"  a  volume  of 
select  sermons  by  (Methodist  min- 
•  isters.  During  his  Principalship  he 
made  and  patented  his  "Model  of  th» 
Holy  Land"  from  the  most  recent  sur- 
veys of  the  Palestine  Exploratio^n; 
Fund,  copies  of  which  are  in  use  in  the 
leading  universities  of  Canada  and 
the  United  States.  He  wrote  for  pub- 
lication a  small  work,  "Rational  Mem-' 
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ory  Training"  which  had  a  larg«  aale 
and  has  been  most  f arorably  reviewed 
by  editors  and  teachars  of  meinlult 
sdlenoe.  He^vrotevin  pai't  and  edited 
a  large  volume^  now  in  its  third  edi- 
tion, "Woman;  her  Cha;raoter,  Cul- 
ture and  Calling"  Kvhich  is  meeting 
with  a  large  sale.  Hei  took  part  in 
the  famous  Jesuits'  Estates*  agita- 
tion and  wrote  during  those  times  a 
pataphlet,  "The  History  of  the  Jes- 
uits," which  speedily  ran  througfbfive 
editions,  over  30,000  c^ies  being  is- 
sued to  meet  the  demand.  His  latest 
work,  "Glimpses  of  the  Unseen,"  a 
large  volume)  of  over  500  pages,  is  a 
oolleotion  of  a,ut4ie(ntic  accounts  of 
remarkable  psychical  experiences  (oon- 
!txibutingia  iew,  of  his  own)  and  writ- 
ing introduction  and  comments  on 
each  class  of  the  phenlootnena. 

It  was  during  the  collection  of  the 
Idata  for  this  work  that  Dr.  Austin  be- 
camle  convinceld  of  the  utter  futility 
of  all  attempts  to  explain  away  these 
psychical  phenomena  or  account  for 
them  as  thie  result  of  fraud  or  arti- 
fice, or  as  the  operation  of  any  known 
laws  in  the  physical  realm. 

<H)e  .beigan,  as  time  permitted,  dto 
read  more  closely  the  various  publish- 
ed works  on  experimental  psychology 
and  occasionally  made  personal  ex- 
periments and  investigations.  After  a 
course  of  reading  and  study  running 
over  (feight  years,  marked  by  many 
idoubts  and  difficulties,  he  establish- 
ed step  by  step,  in  his  own  mind, 
«  firm  belief  in  the  genuineness  of 
the  various  kinds  of  psychic  phenom- 
ena, and  during    the  past   twoyea,rs 


has  beecnne  bj  what  ha  regards  aa 
indubitable  proofs  of  spirit  retam,  a 
convert  to  the  Spiritual  Philosophy. 
The  works  that  have  produced'  moat 
eifeot  on  Dr.  Austin's  mind  welre 
the  records  of  scientific  experiment^ 
by  Sir  William  Orookes,  P.R.8.,  Alfredi 
Russell  Wallace,  LL.D.,  F.'R.a,  O.  F. 
Zollner,  Professor  of  Physical  Astron- 
omy, at  the  University  of  lieipsic,  Epeai 
Sargent,  Dr.  George  Sexton,  Dr. 
Minot  Savage,  and  the  personal  tes> 
timonies  of  such  men  as  Dr.  Joseph 
Qook,  Camllle  iFlammariion,  Fiohita 
and  a  host  of  other  prominent  men 
in  science,  literature  and  divinity.  In 
addition  the  Biblical  arguments  of  tha 
Kev.  QSibses  Hull,  Stainton  Moees  and 
otters  led  him'  to  study  the  Scrips 
tures  in  the  light  of  this  new  phil>- 
osophy. 

At  the  liondjon  Conference  of  th 
IMiethodist  jChurch,  which  met  at 
Windsor  bn  June  1st,  1899,  he  first 
publicly  announced  himself  a  Spirit- 
ualist so  far  as  belief  in  spirit  return 
and  communication  were  concelrned. 
The  same  day  he  was  almost  unani- 
mously expelled  from  the  Methodist 
ministry.  He  spoke  three  hours  in 
his  own  defence  on  the  scientific  and 
Biblical  arguments  for  spirit  return. 
A  full  account  of  the  trial,  with  an 
autjientic  copy  of  the  Heresy  Sermon 
and  Dr.  Austin's  defence  verbatim 
will  be  issued  shortly  by  "The  Sermion 
Publishing  Co.,  of  Toronto."  Mean- 
time Dr.  Austin  asks  his  many  friendsl 
in|  Canada  and  the  United  States  to 
suspend  judgment. 
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The  Story  of  the  Heresy  Trial. 


A  synopsis  of  the   sermon  sent      to 

a  friend  (£.  J.  MdRoberts,  Esq.,  of 

Ijond)o|n,  Out.)  was  by  him  sent      to 

the  "Light  of  Truth,"  Columbus,  Ohio, 
and  published,  and  afterwards 
appearing  in  several  liberal  and 
orthodox  papers,  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  a  large  interest  was 
awakened  and  an  extensive  corres- 
pondence sprang  up.  The  Rev,  A,  H. 
Going,  B.A.,  of  Port  Stanley,  Ont., 
iwrote  tp  D(r.  Austin  to  know  if  the 
report  was  correct,  and  on  receiving 
word  that  it  was  so,  at  once  announced 
his  intentix>n  of  proceeding  against  the 
writer,  if  the  sernion  were  not  recall- 
ed. Dr.  Austin  wrote  him  there  waa 
n6khing  in  the  sermon  he  was  will- 
ing  to  retract. 

Accordingly  on  the  first  of  April  he 
received  notice  from  the  Chairman  of 
the  St.  Thomas  District,  Rev.  O.  T. 
Soott,  B.A.,  that  a  charge  of  heresy, 
was  laid  against  him,  with  four  speci- 
fications, based  on  the  sermon.  The 
preliminary  trial  took  place  at  Ayl- 
mer,  Ont.,  on  May  15th,  and  the  Com- 
mittee found  Dr.  Austin  guilty  of 
heretical  teaching  on  specifications 
2nd,  3rd  and  4th,  and  suspended  him 
from  the  ministry  until  the  case  was 
disposed  of  by  the  Conference.  The 
District  meeting  passed  the  case  on  to 
the  Conference.  By  correspondence 
between  the  President  and  Dr.  Austin 
sthe  hearing  of  the  case  waa  fixed  fo(r 
Thursday,  June  1st,  and  naturally  ex,- 
'  cited  great  interest,  drawing  many 
clergymen,  editors  and  interested  par- 
ties from  Detroit,  and  it  is  saf ^^  to  say 


that  London,  Buffalo  and  other  eitieSi 
would  have  furnished  its  contingent* 
of  visitors  had  it  been  known  that  the 
trial  would  take  place  in  opeoi  seslsion. 

The  Conference  decided  to  admit  re- 
porters and  visitors,  and  the  defend- 
ant on  being  asked  to  state  his  views 
on  this  point  at  once  responded,  "Let 
all  the  world  hear  i>.." 

The  hearing  of  the  case  oocupi^  all 
the  forenoon,  and  at  2.30  p.m.  ?Dr. 
A'ustin/'''l}egan  his  (defence.  It  waa 
confidently  asserted  by  many  leading 
men  of  the  Coinferqnce  that  had 
the  case  gone, to  vote  at  that  hour  tihe 
Conference  would  have  reinstated  him 
with  an  overwhelming  majority.  In- 
deed several  prominent  men  were 
on  the  floor  of  the  Conference  to 
move  this.  Mfeny  of  Dr.  Austin's 
friends  besought  him  to  let  the  mat- 
ter go  to  the  Conferen<ie  at 
and  assured  him  of  a  large  ma- 
jority. He  refused  to  accept  their 
advice  and  told  them  privately  his 
reasons.  If  he  remained  ;i  Method- 
ist minister  it  was  to  be  as  a'  fnee 
man,  to  think,  inveijtigate  and  pro- 
claim the  Spiritual  Philosophy.  If 
he  could  not  etojoy  perfect  freedom  in 
the  Church  he)  preferred  his  freedom 
outside  the  Church.  He  would  not 
consent  to  reinstatement  without  a 
clear  understanding  on  the  point  of 
freedom  of  teaching  his  doctrine  and 
he  wanted  the  Church  to  know  just 
where  he  stood  on  this  question.  He 
believed,  he  said,  in  fact  he  declared 
that  hiB  knew  he  was  to  le  expelledi 
and  was  quite  content  with  the  fate 
awaiting  him. 


The  Chaises  Preferred. 


THE  METHODIST  CHURCH, 
LONDON  CONFERENCE,  ST.  THOM- 
AS  DISTRICT. 

la  th*  matter  of 

A.  H.  GOING. 

Complainant. 
and 

B.  P.  AUSTIN,  B.  A.,  D.  Dig 

Defendant; 

I  Al  H.  G^odng.  a  (MinLfiter  o(f  the 
'Church  on  the  Port  Stanley  Circuit, 
hereby  charge  that  the  said  B.  F. 
Austin,  a  minister)  of  the  Church,  left 
without  a  station  for  one  year,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Central  Meithodist 
Church,  St.  Thomas,  on  or  about  the 
Eighth  day  of  January  A.  D„  1899, 
iat  the  Parkdale  Methodist  Church, 
Toronto,  did  publicly  advance  certain 
doctrines  contrary  to  the  teaching  of 
the  word  of  God,  and  the  standards 
of  the  Methodist  Church,  of  which  the 
following  are  specified : 

1st.  "  Falsehood  and  error  and  sin 
have  their  brief  rule  in  God's  universe, 
but  are  destined  to  end,"  &o. 

IWhich  is  contrary  to  the  Scriptural 
doctrine  of  Eternal  Punishment. 

2nd.  "  The  Ethical  system  of  Jesus 
has  never  been  surpassed,  and  I 
think  had  never  been  equalled  up  to 
His  time  ;  that  system  enforced  by  His 
life  of  lofty  devotion  to  humanity,  and 
His  heroic  death  must  ever  stand  as  an 
illustration'  of  the  highest  inspiration 
and  development  of  which  humanity 
is  capable,"  l&c.  "  I  recognize  the 
inspiration  of  past  days,  Christ  had 
it,"  &«5. 

(Which  by  implicataon  questions  the 
proper  Divinity  of  our  Lord  Jesuid 
Christ,  and  disparages  the  character 
of  the  Atonement. 

0rd.  "  Now  if  my  proposition  is  true 
regarding  God's  relation  tu  man,  you 


will  see  th&t  it  I«  a  continuouft  re- 
velation,  a  progressive  reTelatlon,  m 
revelation  to  every  people  and  age, 
and  if  the  character  of  the  truth  re- 
vealed depends  (as  I  claim  it  mu^t) 
on  the  ability  of  men  to  receive  It, 
then  revelation  ia  to  continue  for- 
ever, and  we  have  it  to-day  as  truly, 
aye  more  fully  thah  in  any  preceding 
age,'-'  At. 

"  No  one  unaided  of  Heaven  wrote 
the  sublime  utterances  of  Isaialh,  or  the 
ISth'  of  First  Corinthians,  and  no  cvne 
uninspired  wrote  '  There'd  a  Wideneas 
in  God's  Mercy,' "  &». 

(Which  statements  withothersHn  the 
same  sermon  are  contrary  to  the 
doctrine  of  Finality  of  Revelatioik 
through  Jesus  Christ. 

^th.  ''The  Scientific  truths  of 
Telepathy,  Clairvoyance,  Soiul  Plighb, 
Psychometry  and  Prophecy  are  well 
established  hy  incontrovertLble  evi- 
dence,'^ &c. 

"  If   we    ascend   the   Spiritual   Alps 

the  boundary  between  earth 

and  heaven  will  become  so  low  and 
narrow  that  the  inhabitants  may  ' 
paiss  to  and  fro  st  will,"  &«5. 

Which  statements  tend  to  uphold  the 
fraudulent  system  of  Spiritualism,  and 
are  contrary  to  the  teachings  of  the 
Methodist  Church. 

And  further  that  the  said  B.  F. 
Austini  did  lend  countenance  and  sup- 
port to  modern  Spiritualiam  by  con- 
sulting at  Detroit  a  Clairvoyant,  and 
by  publishing  lier  communications  to 
him,  thus  leading  the  public  to  be- 
lieve that  h',  B.  F.  lAustin,  was  in 
sympathy  with  Clairvoyance. 

I  charge  that  this  is  an     offence 
against  the  Law  of  God  and  the  Rules 
and  Discipline  of       the       QVIethodiet 
Church. 

I   hereby   request   you   to  take   the 


Vroper  tt^ps  to  brinv  tb«  said  B.  V. 
Siiutln  to  Trial. 
Dat«d  March  2Srd,  1899. 
Youra  Am., 

A.  H.  GOING,  I 

Port  Stanley, 
.  To  REV.  C.  T.  SCOTT, 

Chairman,  of  St.  Thoma*  District, 
!   A^Uner,   Ont. 

Dr.  Austin  wa»  not  present  at  the 
Jrelunmary  Trial  which  took  place.at 
ilylmer  on  May  15th,  1899.  He.  how- 
-ever  sent  in  a  brief  written  ttefence 
which  we  give  below: 

To  the  (Members  of  the  (Committee 
lor  the  trial  at  certain  charges  pre- 
ferred by  the  Rev,  A.  H.  Going, 

Palmerston,  April,  12th,  1899. 
D»ar  Brethren : 

On  the   first  Qf  April  I       received, 
notice  from  the  Rev.  C.  T.  Scott.  B.  A. 
Chairman  of  the  St.  Thomas  Diatrict, 
of  a  series  cA  Pour  Charges    against 
me  by  the  Rev.  A.  H.  Going  of  Port 
fctanley   and   also  a    notification   that 
a  Committee    for   the    trial   of  i    the 
charges  had   been  selected   and  call- 
ed to  meet  April  17th.    I  at  once  wrote 
to  the  Chairman  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  prepare  a   formal  answer 
to    the   charges  preferred     in        the 
.«hort   time,   under  the  circuanstanpea 
in  which  I  was  placed— being  absent 
from  hcwne  and  away  from  my  books, 
etc.    I  received  yesterday  Bro.  Scott's 
reply  that  a  postponement  could  only 
be  made  by  mutual  arrangement  be- 
tween  the  complainant  and     myself. 
lAs  there  is  now  no  time  to  mak«  suchj 
^mutual  arrangement  I  presume      the 
trial  will  go  one  at  the  date  appoint- 
-ed.    It    will   be   impossible   for  me  to 
attend   and   under   the  circumstances 
I  can  only  state    in    briefest       form 
:any  conviction  that  in   the     passages 
'quoted  from  my  sermon  which  form 
tthe  basis  of  the  charges,   there       is 


nothing  either  (a)  untrue,  or  'b)  aa- 
Methodistio  or,  (o)  un-Scrlptural.      I 
labor   under   the  aerlous     disadvant- 
age, also,  that  there  Is  in  the  format 
charges,      save    the  bare  quotatioiw, 
nothing   in   the   way   of  specLficatioa 
and  argument  to  show  the  oonneotioa 
between  the      quotations      and      tfa* 
charges,         and      this        connection 
is  by  no  means  apparent  to  a  reader 
of  the  complaint. 

In  charge  I.,  I  fail  to  see  any  neoeo- 
sary  connection  whatever  between  the 
passage  quoted — which  does  not  men- 
tion the  subject  of  "  punishment," 
either  limited  or  eternal— and  the  sub- 
ject of  "  eternal  punisb(ment."  Tlhe 
quotation  given  merely  asserts  what 
the  Scriptures  teach  over  and  over 
again,  the  final  triujuphi  of  righteoua- 
nesB  and  trulth  ovex  sin  and  error. 
Both  the  pixanisee  and  prophecies  oC 
Scripture  assure  us  in  maniXold  ez- 
pneeuions  of  such  a  victory.  Of  thei 
oonsie».iueiaceb  ot  sin  my  sermon  did 
not  trea.t,andit|i8byt\no  means  a  neces- 
sary inference  that  the  oonsequenoeii 
of  a  seriesi  o(f  'axtta  shall  cease  withi  the 
acts  them9elves.    So  in     / 


Cbafg^  IL 
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I  fail  to  see  the  slightest  necessary] 
connection  b^ween  a|  passage  that  re- 
fers solely  to  the  Hhunanity  of  Jesus 
and  the  "  inspiratiion"  whitch.^  as  a  tnan 
and  our  Exampler  iwe  all  believe  Ho 
ipos^e^sed,  and  any  implied   denial  of 
His  Divinity.    If  to  speak  of  Uia  Hum- 
anity is  to  deny  Hi»  Divinity,  then  in- 
deed the  charge  can   be  fully  estab- 
lished from  my  sermon,  but  in      no 
other  way.    But  tn  this  case  the  same 
charge  could  be  made  against      the 
Scriptures  which  repeatedly  speak  of 
Him.  as  la.  mian. 

So  likewise   in 

Charge  III.  ;    \ 

1  am  accused  of  teachings  contrary 


6 


Cx>  th«  doctrine  at  "  Finalitv  of  R«- 
relation." 

My  difficulty  is  even  err«a(ter  hore, 
••  I  never  before  beard  of  thds  doc- 
tYlne.  I  am  convinced  iit  is  a  diaoov- 
ery  of  the  Cotuplaioantt.  Fearing  that 
my  theological  <<>achers  might  have 
aodly  failed  in  regard  to  one  izu-« 
pocrtan«t  dogma  and  that  I  mdgbt  still 
be  in  profound  ignorance  of  aorae  well 
known  Scriptural  dtwtrine  of  Meth- 
odiflda,  I  have  during  ttie  past  wee<k 
oonAUlted  un  eminent  authority  in 
Theolpgy — one  whoee  name  would  be 
recognized  as  authoritative  through- 
out America— «nd  he  writes  me  he 
"  Does  not  know  of  any  auch  diogm;a  of 
our  Church  or  of  any  Chrdsftian 
Churchk"  I  have  lieen  unable  to  date, 
to  find  any  such  doctrine  Ln  Methodism 
or  the  Bible  and  I  cannot  therefore 
understand  the  charge  at  this  junc- 
ture. 

Charge  IV.     ,     -   > 

•My  teachings  are  said  "to  uphold  the 
fraudulent  system  of  Spiritualism," 
and  here  f  must  enter  an  emphatic  de- 
aial  of  any  necessary  connection  be- 
tween the  pas*«ige  quoted  and  any- 
thing "  fraudjalent,"  whether  it  l>e  a 
sjystera  of  religion,  or  philosotphy,  or  ai 
branch  of  scientific  reseiarch.  That 
there  is  a  fraudulent  sj'tstCTn  of 
Spiritualir.iii  I  know  jxist  as  I  know 
there  is  a^fradulent  system  of  coinage; 
just  as  there  is  fraudulent  system  «(>f 
evangelism — Kiometimeaf  too,  in  connec- 
tion with  orthodox  churches  —  men 
stealing  the  livery  of  heaven  to  serve 
the  Devil  in — the  churches  and  public 
being  deceived  and  wronged  thereby. 

But  I  muat  deny  all  connection  with 
any   such    "  fraudulent   system  of 

Spiritualism."  or  any  support  of  such 
•'  fraudulent  system"  in  the  pass- 
age quoted  and  must  call  upon  the 
Complainant  to  prove  the  assertion  or 
withdraw    t'he   offensive   charge. 

The  essential   doctrine  of  Spiritual- 
ism  lies  in  the  belief  that  the  so-calS- 


ed  dead  can  and  do  comimunioafte  witb 
miortala.  Th«  pasaage  quoited  from  mj 
sermbn  does  not  teach  Biririt  communi- 
cation. It  does  teooh  that  as  nteiv 
wait  upon  God  and  becomie  spiriituai 
in  tboughit,  sentiment  and  life,  they 
ascend  into  the  spiritual  realm  in 
which  the  inhabktants  of  heaven 
abide^  Their  "  conversation"  m  in 
heaven.  They  are  one  in  character 
with  the  glorified,  are  controlled  by 
tbe  same  motives  and  operated  upon 
by  the  same  forces,  as  the  spirits  of 
"  just  men  made  perfect."  Methodist 
Hymnology  and  the  New  Testament 
might  be  quoted  in  extenso,  to  prove 
this.  Paul,  Stephen,,  John  in  Patmo» 
and  multitudes  since  their  time  hav» 
had  experiences  implying  their  entry 
(even  while  in  the  flesh)  Into  the  spirit 
realnui.  And  who  can,  with  Bible  in 
hand,  deny  that  the  heavenly  inhabit- 
ants enter  our  mortal  sphere  ?  How 
can  there  he  a  ministry  of  angeOs 
without  thi»#  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment history  asserts  such  appear- 
ances in  almost  numberless  passages. 
It  is  further  said  thiat  I  "  did  lend 
counlenance  and  support  to  Modern 
Spiritualism,  by  consulting  at  Detroit 
a  Clairvoyant,"  &c,  The^Complainant 
(seems  here  to  have  ihope.lessly  con- 
fused term's!^  for  a  "clairvoyant,"  is 
not  neciBBSarily  a  "  spiritualist"  nor  is 
a  "spiritualist"  necelssanily  a  "  clair- 
voyant." There'  are  many  clairvoy- 
ants who  never  heard  of  Spiritual ismi 
T'he  Standard  Dictionary  defiaies  Clair- 
voyance as  "  ability  to  see  or  dishi 
cern  objects  not  within  reach  of  thc» 
eye  under  normal  conditions,  as  itof 
trance,  claimed  to  be  possessed  by  some 
I>6rsonsi  in  the  mesmeric  state  ;  second 
sight  ;  scershipi;  hence  Intuative! 
sagacity  or  perception.  Clairvoyance 
is  a  natural  trance  condition  as  op- 
posed to  me^pmerism  or  hypnotism 
which  is  condition  Induced  by  arti- 
ficial or  external  means^"  Numerouis 
cases  of  clairvoyance  are  recorded  in 


aBrii)tar«  and  multltudAa  itmUktj  t»  the 
•xiat«nic«  of  euoU  powers  to-dajr.  Nbar^ 
Ij  every  prophot  of  the  Old  and  the 
N«w;    Test  amp  nt    poaMasad  Itbe  Clair- 
voyant power. 

There  seetna  to  be,  tlblprafore,  no 
necefiBary  connection  between  the 
charge  and  the  quotation  by  which 
It  La  endeav^ored  to  prove  the  charge. 

lUnder  the  peculiar  clrcumBtanceia 
and  disadvantagea,  cited,  I  have  only 
been  able  to  g'ive  in  outline  what,  with 
time  and  opportunity  at  oommund,  I 
ahould  have  elaborated  into  a  formal 
defence.  Should  (the  Committee  decide 
tthat  there  ia  sufficient  g'round 
for  suHtaining  any  of  cue  cbargeH  and 
thA  ma,tter  gv)  oefore  the  approJx*.bing 
ULnnual  Conference  1  will  end«avor 
(l^owever  unfavorable  my  preaenb 
position  Ib  for  such  labor)  to  {) resent 
tm  argument  from  the  teachings  of 
Scripture  and  frojtu  the  teachings  of 
ScMntiata  with  sufficient  testimony  to 
BUstain  and  justify  the  passages  to 
which   objection   Is  tajken 

Aa  I  leave  in  a  few  days  for  Manitoba 
an  early  report  of  your  decision  will 
be   regarded   as  a   favor.    1  am,    . 
Fraiternally, 

B.  F.  'AUSTIN. 

The  decision  of  the  Commllttee  reach- 
ed  Dr.   iAUiStin,   at  (WinnLpeg,     Manv, 
Thursday,  May  18th  1899.    The       fol- 
lowing are  tShe  findings  of  the  com- 
mittee : 

IN  RE  !A.  H.  GOING  VERSUS   B'.    F. 

AUSTIN— THE   FINDINGS  OF  THE 

COMMITTEE. 

The  committee  selected  and  summon- 
ed to  try  the  charges  in  this  ma^bter 
having  assembled  at  the  time  and 
place  appointed  for  such  trial,  were 
thiereupon  aJttendert  by  the  «*aid  Com- 
plainant, and  the  defence  sent  ia  by 
the  Defendant,  In  writing,  and  Laving 
<heard  the  evideioce,  adduced  by  the 
respective  parties,  and  what  was  al- 
leged by  them  and'onitheir  bflhaif,  we, 


Giorgel  Bugvin,  M.  OrifMn,  T.  C.  9an- 
deraon,  J.  Ve&le,  and  .9.  G  Staples, 
the  aaid  cooomlttee,  find  thAt  the  Unit 
charge  Ia  nat  anstained,  Lat  that  the 
second,  third  and  fourth  o barges  ao'e 
BUBtnined  and  proved,  and  that  the 
aaid  Defendant  1b  guUty  of  the  of- 
fences laid  therein.  \ 

The  aaid  offences  of  which  we  find 
the  said  Defendant  ;gutlty  are  in  oac 
judgment  such  aa  are  cvpressly  for- 
bidden by  the  w<ord  of  God  and  con- 
trary to  the  Doctrines  and  Discipline 
of  the  Methodist  church,  and  we  bere- 
by  suspend  him  until  the  Annual  Con- 
ference shall  finally  dispose  of  the 
case. 

Given  under  our  hands  at  Aylmer, 
this  fifteenth  day  of  JMay,   1899. 
(iSigned,) 

,   >  GEORGE   BUGGIN. 

M.  GRIFFIN. 
'  .  JOHN  VEALE. 

'    .    .  ,        T.  O.  VSANDER90N.    ' 

S.  G.   STAPLES. 

1  certify  the  above  to  be-  a  true  copy, 
.  C.  TAGGART  SCOTT. 

NOTE.— The  published  sermon  was 
but  a  Bynopsis  written  out  by  Dr. 
Austin  for  a  friend  who  sent  it  for 
publication  to  the  "  Light  of  Truth," 
Columbus,  Ohiov  Two  typographical 
errors  appear  in  it,  one  of  whicll 
is\  copied  in  the  charges.  "  Now  if  m:y 
proposition  concerning  (Jod's  relation 
to  man"  shouldj  have  been  "  revelation 
to  man."  (     i 

In  the  synopsis  publisliedi  in  the 
Light  of  Truth  and  other  x>apers  the 
passages  "  The  (fcrutih  is  the  floundation 
of  inaipiration  is  open  to  all"  should 
be  the  "fountain  of  inspiration."  We 
correct  iniour  version  of  thesermon'at 
Dr.  Austin's  request. 

The  defendant,  however,  offered  no 
objections  to  the  version  of  the  sermon 
used  against  him  as  he  wished  the  case 
to  stand  on  its  merits  and  refused  to 
stand  on  any  technicality. 


SVISOPSIS    OF 


The  Heresy  Sermon 

••  Buy  the  Truth  and  Sell  it  Not"— Prov.  xxiH:  13. 

By  the  Rev.  B,  F.  Austin,  M.  A ,  1).  D.,  ex-principal  of  Alma  College, 

St.  Thomas,  Ontario. 


To  know  th«  truth,  to  love  th«  truth 
and  to  liv«  the  truth  i«tiie  whole  duty 
of  man.  jWe  have  excellent  authority 
Dor  thie  statement  that  man  shall  not 
livw  by  bread  alone,  but  by  every  word 
of  truth  proceeding  from  (rod,  whether 
that  word  be  written  on  it  he  rooks  and 
read  by  the  geoJo^iat,  or  in  the  heav- 
ens and:  read  by  the  astronomer,  or  in 
the  heart  of  moa  or  in  the  HtatementiS 
of  this  old  fbobk. 

To  know  thetruthi  about  kwlt  bodies, 
i.  e.,  the  laws  thot  govern  our  physical 
being,  and  come  into  sympa;thy  and 
accordi  with  those  laws,  means  health, 
bodily  vigor  and  physiical  strength  and 
enjoymentw  fTo)  know  the  laws  of  our 
mental  nature,  tjoiknow  how  the  men- 
tal faculties  are  strengthened  and  de- 
veloped and  to  bring  ourselves  into 
harmony  with  these  laws  of  mientallty, 
is  to  attain  intellilgence  and  menital 
health'  and  vigor.  To  learn  the  laws 
of  our  spiritual  being  and  and  how  our 
spiritual  faculties  may  be  cultured  and 
perfected,  to  learn  and  love  and  obey 
the  great  spiritual  laws  by  which  we 
are  related  to  the  spiritual  univereie, 
this  is  the  foundation  of  all  religion. 
To  know  Grod  and  Jesus  Christ,  whiom 
God  has  sent,  is,  according  to  Scri/p- 
ture,  eternal  life*.  Now  Godi  is  spirit, 
and  to  knoiw  God,  is  know  spirijt  in 
its  essential  kiualitiies,  in   its  infinite 


posfltbilities,  in  Lts  universal  relation"^ 
ships,  and  henCe  spiritual  knowledge  ia, 
according  to  Scriptural  teaching,  th» 
foundation  at  all  religion  and  the  be- 
ginning of  eternal  lifew 

The  whole  world  has  been  slow  and 
the  Christian  church  inexcusably  sIomt 
in  recognizing  the  supreme  value  of 
spiritual  knowledge  or  truth,  thought 
Jesus  enxphafvi^e^l  its  importance,  and 
the  prophets  declared 'th'at  the  people 
perished  for   la^.k  of  knowledges 

Truth'  is  set>  before)  us  in  the  text  as 
an  (Object  of  supreme  value,  and  we 
are  exhorted  tO'  buy  the  truth  and  sell 
it  not— implying  that  in  purchasing  nx}- 
price  is  too  great  *o)pay  for  Lt,/n)Oi  sac- 
rifice, toll,  sulffenirng  or  worldly  good 
is  to  be  for  a  moment  considered  in 
comiparison,  with  it ;  and  once  pos- 
sessed, all  worldly  riches,  all  that  meo 
covet  and  seek  and  think  moat  valu- 
able, is  to  be  scorned  as  insufficient  in- 
ducement to  part  with  thie<  truth.' 
W.oiald  it  be  possible  in  a.  few  word* 
to  emphasize  more  highly  the  supreme- 
value  of  truth  toi'man* 

The  merchandise  we  are  exhorted  to 
seek  at  all  costs  and  never  to  sellt  is. 
hefivenly  and  divine.  Truth  is  tb» 
daughter  of  God  and  in  all  her  attrib- 
utes God-like  and  eternal.  Truth  never 
deiprecia.teA  in  value.,  Every  day  of  a 
man's  life,  every  age  of  the  world's 


biAtory,  itrcith  beoomes  uu)r«asLngij 
baaatiful  aad  raluabltt^  Truth  can 
n«v«r  periiih.  (There  haTe  been 
timea  in  human  hivtory  when  fur  a 
iwrlod'  it  hatt  suffered  apparent  de- 
feat or  eolipae  and  for  a  brief  hotun 
IMS  Memed  to  peri^  fiut  like  the 
Piuoenix  it  haa  risen  from  its  ashes 
to  soar  to  greater  heights,  Bflsuzne 
more  lovely  fosma  aAd  demonstrate  to 
men  and  angels  its  immiortial  chajr- 
«cter. 

^'SCTruth  oruAhfid    to  earth   shall   live 
again ; 

The  eternal  yeaxsi  of  God  are  hexsi. 
But  error,  wounded,  w\ri'thes  in  pain 

And  dies  amid  her  worsihlppers. ' 

(Error  must  and  will  assuredly  per- 
ish. Sin  and  suffering  must  cease.  The 
tares  will  be  buTne<<  up.  The  wheal 
gathered  into  the  garner.  Whibtier 
truthfully  sings: 

"  The  tares  may  perisli  but  the  wheal 
Is  not  for  death." 

JPalffihood  and  error  and  sin  have 
their  brief  rulei  In  God's  u/Ddver>se  but 
are  destined  to  end.  The  cloud  may 
shut  out  the  sun  for  ein  hlour  and*  boioat 
tliAt  it  has  blotted  out  or  hidden  the 
imwerful  <king  of  day,  or  at  l«as>t 
;has  divided  the  world's  empire  with 
the  sun.  ^ut  the  sun  shines  on,  e^id 
the  cloud  dijsBipates^  Error  and  sin, 
I  repeat,  are  tte^uporal ;  truth  and 
righteousness  eternal.  If  not,  how 
vindicate  the  character  of  God  f  HI 
sin  and  error  are  to  became  permanent 
principles,  then  the  empiire  of  tlie  uni- 
▼itrae  must  be  divided  between  God  and 
the  Devil,  error  and  truth.  iNoi,  a; 
thousand  times  no.  As  sure  as  yon 
mista  shall  be  dissipated  by  the  morn- 
ing light,  as  sure  as  light  and  dark- 
ness cannot  co-«xiBt,  as  sure  as  Grod 
reigns,  error  and  falsehood,  and  sin  and 
suffering  sh^ll  be  blotted  outt  and 
truth  and  righteousness  prevail.  Then 
oomes  Millenial   dawn. 

iMian  can  not  live  in  his  higher  spii- 


Itual  faculties  withcut  truth  any  mors 
than  the  plant  can  lire  without  sbr 
and  sunshine  or  the  body  without  fofod. 
IVuth  is  the  vitalioing  air  Ln  which 
the  soul  expauds  and  stretches  her 
plnlona  for  lofty  flight.  Truth  is  the 
sunshine  of  the  soul  in  iwhioh  alons 
the  soul  can  put  forth  its  bud  and 
blofltoom  and  send  out  its  perfume. 
Without  truthl  the  soul  can  (Mvor  di»- 
velopi  its  power*  or  OGan»  intky  spiritual 
stinength  and  beauty. 

Truth  should  be  set  be/ore  all  the 
rising  generation  by  parents,  teachers 
and  preachers,  as  the  m)08t  valuabls 
acquisition  of  life^  I  wish  I  could  imi- 
l>r««ai  the  thought  upon  the)  hearts  of 
the  young  people  especially,  that  out 
of  all  possible  acqu'iMitiona  between  the 
cradle  and  the  grave,  truth  is  the  only 
real  and  permanent  possession.  Truth 
sought,  truth  found,  truth  loved  and 
incorporated  into  our  liive«,  iwoiven  into 
the  warp  of  our  character^  this  is  the 
one)  thing  worth  seeking  both  for  this 
world\  and  the  next. 

I  want  to  emphasize  one  point,  and 
that  Is  that  all  truth  Is  sacred  and' di- 
vine. There  is  not  a  truth  in  heaven 
on  hell  but\is  sacred  and  pure  and  der- 
sirablei  for  man  to  know.  There  is 
profane  truth,  no  immoral  truth,, 
truth  belonging  to  (hia  Satanic  maje^ 
There  is  no  secular  truth.  A  truth 
taught  in  the  school  or  college  is  as 
sacred  as  a  truth  taught  in  the  pulpit. 
How  is  it  that  men  bave  not  ou)tgrown 
the  narrow  conceptions  o(C  past  ages 
that  made  certain  places  and  times 
and  persons  and  truths  t.<aored,  and 
stamped'  the  rest  profane,  in  Christ's 
time>  men  thought  there  was  one  holy 
city,  Jerusalem;  one^  holy  day,  the  Sab- 
bath ;  one  holy  class,  the  |prieBthood(; 
one  holy  place,  the  temple  ;  but  Christ 
taught  not  mjen  so.  He  showed  thalt 
every  spot  waji  holy  ground,  the  Sab- 
bath>  was  made^  for  man  and  not  man 
for  the  Sabbath,,  and  thus  he  lifted  up 
all  the  life  to  the  spirituail/       plfane. 
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Srery  teacher  of  truth  is  th«iref(yre 
dxHng  a  sacred  work  and  the  bouae  and 
school  are  as  sacred  a8  the  church  and 
more  important  in  their  fimflueuoe  for 
gt>od,  bec&uae  tbey  deal  with'  the  youth 
and  because  they  teach  less  human 
opinions,  and  their  influence  tends 
more  to  personal  invelstig^ajtilora  andi 
research.  t  (    : 

I  want  to  noite  a  few  o(f  thd  hin- 
di'ancet;  men  meet  in  searching  for 
truth)  and  to  show  what  .we  muat  pay 
to  secure  it.  The  only  hindrances  we 
meet:  with  in  finding  the  truyth'  are  in 
ourselveis.  First  then,  we  have  indif- 
ference. It  is  simply  wonderful  hiow 
little  genuine  appreciation  of  the  value 
of  truth  there  is  with  itihe  .a|verage 
man  or  woman.  Truth!  lies  all  around 
them,  unsought,  unappreciated,  wait- 
ing to  enrich  their  mdnd  and  heart  and 
exalt  men  to  broader  vision  and  richer 
experiences.  PSien  are  so  immersed  in 
business  and  so  occupied  with  pleasure 
that  the  great  and  only  permanent  ac- 
quisition of  life  is  neglected.  Truth  is 
within,  bandgrasp  of  every  one.  Treaa-  i 
uresi  of  it  lie  buried  at  our  very  feet, 
richer  than  the  gems  of  India  or  the 
goldf  of  Ophir.  We  have  only  to  open 
OUT  eyes,  to  reach  out  our  hands,  to 
e|||cise  our  faculties  and  we  shall 
fiW  these  ferternal  poasessLons  that  will 
lift  us  out  of  intellectuaJl  and  spiritual 
poverty,  and  give  us* rank  with  the  no- 
blest spirits  of  earth  and  heaven.  Dun- 
yan's  picture  of  the  mato  with  muck 
rake  gathering  dust  and  entirely  un- 
conscious of  the  |)ire^nce  oif  the  an- 
gel holding  a  crown  above  his  head, 
is  but  a  faint  repreeentiatLon  of  liTunan 
indifference  to  truth.  Not  one  angel, 
but  all  Grod's  militant  host  auirrounds 
UB,  not  one  crown,  but  ten  thouaaiui 
do  they  offer  .us,  if  wo  will  only  Lisiten 
to  their  voices  and  be  led  by  them  up 
the  heights  of  truth  and  blesysedness. 

>A.'  second'  and  veury  serious  difficulty 
in  seeking  ithe  truth  is  the  notion  so 
pi\9<vfLl)Bnit  tha^    cecrbaiai   men  are  ar- 


d«ined  of  heaHneoi  tfao  seeik  truth  tar  «U 
mankind,  and  that  Mre  nire  to  accept 
thieir  laoquisiitiDnB  in  place  of  seetJng; 
flor  ourselveav  We  can  never  attain 
truth'  by  proxy.  (By  di/vine  ordLnatdon 
every  man  is  an  originial  investigator 
of  truth.  iJe  stultifies  bis  own  intel- 
lect, he  denies  his  own  Tetaeon,  who 
hiands  over  his  religious  views  and 
opinioois  to  bny  prieelt  or  reldgiioua 
behcher.  "We  are  -to  accept  nothing  on 
opinions  of  otthema.  iWhait  another  man 
has  thought  or  believied,  what  a  church 
council  or  synod  has  formulated,  is 
nothing  to  me,  only  it  may  be  a  reasooot 
for  personal  investigation  endtng  in 
Acceptance  or  rejedtiion,  ^a^  I  may  tindi 
It  VP  hurmony  with  reason  and  well 
ea(t|Bbli8h«>d  truth.  'This  is  the  one> 
gir^eai  drJect  in  out  schools  anck 
c^urchtes  to-dsj.  Y/oung  people  are 
banded  tyoge|th«r  and  fed  on  the  opin- 
ions and  views  ot  men,  formtilated,  it 
may  be,  thousands  of  yeiars  ago,  in 
pfl^ice  oif  being  itaught  to  thdn-k  out 
these  religious  problems  for  them- 
selves and  reach  their  own  conclu- 
sions. A  gener^ftion  that  is  brought 
up  and  educated  an  the  principle : 

"  Open  you  m6uth  and  sihut  your  eyes 
And  I'll  give  yon  sosivething  to  matke 
you  wise*' 

will  never  be  inteKieotually  rich  The 
moisit  valuable  lesson  a  public  schooil 
t<eacherrcan  give  a  schtolax  is-to'teaohf 
him  intellectual  independence,  to  thiovk 
for  himself  and  not  rely  on  anoither'a 
opinion.  )A'nd  so  otur  Sunday  schotoiUa 
would  be  infiniitely  more  serviceable 
to  the  yoiuth  if  in  plaice  of  crammLngi 
the  minds  of  ^he  youth  'with  tObie  theo- 
]io\gical  opinions  of  past  ages  we  selt 
them  to  iltody  rationally  and  freely 
this  grand  old  book  in  the  light  of 
pxeaent    day  science. 

Anotherj  g^eajt  hindrance  to  the  re- 
ception of  truth  oo  theipaont  of  church' 
people  especially  is  ithe  miHtaiken  no- 
tion, that  all  spiritual  Uruth  was  gfiv«n 
to  the  -world  in  one  coangplete  aystenf 
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tJieatly  2,000  yeajia  agq.  I  for  one  do 
not  queation  the  lofty  mo|rality,  tlie 
exalted  character,  and  the  unspeakable 
yalub  to  the  world  of  the  teaxihings  of 
Him  wb  call  maater,  the  Jewish  car- 
penter, Je&us  lof  Nazaxeith.  The  ethical 
systeza  of  Jeeus  has  never  been  sur- 
|]|aaBed(,  and  I  ithLnk  had  never  been 
eqiialledf  ulp  to  his  time.  That  system 
enforced/  by  His  life  of  loifity  devotion 
to  humanity  and  hia  hieiroic  death  must 
«ver  Bitiand  as  an  illustration  of  the 
highest  inspiratiion  and  development  of 
which  humanity  is  capable.  But  a 
poimb  m&glected  by  most  of  us  who  aie 
His  followers  is  this :  His  teachings 
-wiere  never  set  before  Hia  followera 
Val  a  finalty.  He  ideclaxed  plainly  and 
i|B(p'efitedliy  implied  in  His  diacoursea 
tbatt'  fact  thiat  he  was  not  giving  out 
Ho.  humanity  all  the  truth  he  /had  re- 
ceived. "  1  have  many  things  ito  laay 
unto  you  but  ye  can  not  bear  themi 
now'*  He  dteclaired  that  after  him 
would!  comiel  a  teacheir,  the  spirit,  that 
should  guidie  his  followers  into  alll 
truth.  So  he  refrained  from  uttering 
tbruths  too  advanced  for  his  hearers 
and  cautioned  his  disciples  not  to  cast 
tiietEitrlsl  before  swine,  i.  e.,  to  giive  out 
doctrines  so  far  in  adrwance  (of  the  spirr- 
itual  development  of  their  hearers 
they  they  could  not  appreciate  their 
Yiai,ufii  of  beauty  any  more  than  swine 
couldr  appreciate  the  beiauty  of  pearls. 
God  has  dealt  with  hum'anity  as  we 
deal  with  children.  He  has  given  to 
every  nation  and  to  ©very  age  truths 
fi'dapted  to  their  developonent.  (We 
tieach;  a  few  elementary  truths  to  our 
ohil'dreol  of  three  or  four  years  of  age, 
IV)'  thoB©  of  10  or  12  we  cam  give  mKxro 
i^'dVanced  truth,  and  to  our  youth  of 
20  or  21  we  can  teach  truths  suitable 
for  younig  knanhood  or  womanhood. 

In  the  earliest  tiimes  men  got  very 
crude  and  even  contradictory  concep- 
tiona  of  God.  At  first  He  Ivr^  a  beiing, 
a,wful  in  character,  dreadful  in  His 
fierce  dealings  with   humanity,    and 


only  known  as  a  being  to  be  feiaredj 
and  propitiated  by  blood.  Even  Ln 
Old  TeBt,afxient  times  the  couceptioa 
of  God  was  that  of  a  cruel  axtd'  jealouis 
ruler,  an  angry,  frowning  Jehjovaihi 
who  was  to  be  placated  with  a  multi- 
tude of  offerings,  and  who  required  the 
death  of  the  offender  if  some  slight 
tr(a>nisigr)ecteLon  of  his  law  were  made 
either  wittingly  or  unwittingly.  Jesus 
came  and  his  conception  of  God  is 
that  of  a  loving  Father,  one  whose  love 
went  out  to  all  men  and  who  delighted 
to  hear  and  answer  prayeff.  Now  if 
my  proposition  is  true  regaTiding  God's 
revel(aition\  to  man  you  will  see  that  it 
ia  a  continuous  revelaitLon,  a  proigree- 
sive  revelation,  a  revelation  to  every 
people  and  age,  and  if  the  character 
of  the  truth,  revealed  depends  (as  I 
claim!  it  mus;t)  on  the  ability  of  men  . 
to,  receive  it,  then  revelation  is  to  con- 
tinue forever  and  we  have  it  to-day  as 
truly,  aye,  more  fully,  then  in  any 
preceding  age.  Again,  revelation  m 
not,  as  men  have  taughit,  a  reversal  of 
ordinary  growth  and  development,  not 
am  irruption  of  truth  to  any  one  peo 
ple  or  age,  but  a  continupius  divine 
stream  of  truth  and  inspiration  to  hu- 
menitBr  in  every  age  and  clime,  and 
limited  orly  by  the  capacity  of  the  race 
to;  receive  it. 

If  that  be  true,  tlhen  we  should  be 
looking  in  every  age  for  new  trutb 
outside  the  teachings  of  the  fathers 
and  sometimes  for  truth  so  far  sur- 
passing all  the  conceptionsi  our  fathers 
formed  as  to  appear  not  only  new, 
but  contradictory,  to  their  teachings. 

iNow,  I  have  la  few  vwrds  to  say  onf 
the  attitude  of  the  church  toward  new 
truth.  Unfortunately,  from  a  variety 
of  causes  this  attitude  bas  not  been 
generally  what  it  should  have  been, 
and  enlightened  men,  pious  men,  men 
of  devout  spirit,  have  often  been  re- 
pelled from  the  clburch  because  thei 
churclh  has  assuaned  a  hostile  lattitude 
toward!  new  truth.    If  we  go  back  to 
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tb«  tim«  of  Cbmt  -we  find  the  cburclb* 
m«ni  of  HiB  day  were  uat  Ecnoptathetio 
toward  n«w  truth.  If  any  doctrine 
o&me  to  tiK)  people  through  the  priest- 
hood the  church  would  hear  it  and 
heed  it,  but  if  it  caxnie  f  rokn  an  out-of- 
the-way  place,  IUdb  Nazareth,  they 
would  scorn  and  perBecu<ttf  vt.  It  waa 
churchmien  w^\  |>ut  Jeaus  to  the 
abajmeful  death  of  the  cross.  In  Lu- 
ther's itime,  when  he  hurled  his  ad- 
li^ancedi  ideaa  like  a  boanhshell  intxi  the 
camp  of  'the  Roman  church,  it  was  the 
churchjnen  of  hia  day  who  sougM  his 
life.  In  Wesley'a  time,  though  he 
preached'  the  purest  form  of  spiritual 
truth'  that  was  proclaimed  in  his  age, 
yet  the  churchmen  of  hia  time  drove 
him  out  and  he  had  to  preach  in  grave- 
yaida  and  coaJ  m.Lnea  and  on  the  mar- 
kets. 

I  fear  that,  while  our  church  preach- 
ing and  teaching  ia  in  many  ways  in 
advance  of  that  of  any  preceding  age, 
in!  the  attitude  of  church  leaders  to- 
ward! new  truth  there  haa  been  little 
if  any  improvetnentv  la  it  not  true 
(to-day  tihait  new  truth  ia  not  heartily 
weloomedt  by  the  church— that  ohurcb 
leaders  are  afraid  new  txuth  may  dis- 
turb theological  beliefs,  aad  bo  fight 
shy  of  it  andl  often  sneer  at  iti  and  de- 
nounce it  and  then  afterwards  eimbrace 
itw  New  trutha  i  n  astromomy  have 
been  denounced  and  men  have  been 
impriaoned  for  accepting  views  that 
churchmen  thought^  cotntarary  to  the 
Bible,  but  which  only  proved  contrary 
to  their  misundersbanding  of  the  Bible, 
New  truths  in  science  aire  often  con- 
demned, and  25  years  ago,  it  was  very 
commoa  and  veory  x>opular  for  preach- 
ers to  sneer  at  the  evolution  theory, 
bujb  to-day  it  ia  no  longer  sneeired  at, 
for  there  ia  arising  fm  all  intelligent 
minda  who  b'^^e  candidly  exomidiedi 
the  evidence^  thcL  conviction  thait  thla 
was  the  Diet  hod  ttf  creation,  aind  no 
scientist  of  r>ote  to-day  denjjea  liltj.  So  It 
ia  with  new  truths  in  phojlosopby  and 


paychic  reaeoxcbb  The  flcdeivtifie  truthv 
of  telepathy,  clairyvoyance,  soul  flight,, 
psychometry  and  prophecy  are  well 
eatablished  by  inKvontrov«irtible  evi- 
dence, yet  to  meittion  them  in  certaia 
church  ciroleB  ia  to  oetracise  yourself. 
Now  why  ahould  new  truths  haye  to 
got  into  the  church  through  the  back 
floor  ?  fWhy  ahould  old  opinions,  old 
interpretationa  of  Scripture,  old  state- 
menta  of  belief— all  of  wblioh  must  re» 
fleet  the  ignorance  and  prejudice  and 
limitationa  of  tiie  age  in  which  they 
were  formula.ted— bar  the  way  to  pro- 
gress in  our  own  day.  Have  we  not  a 
right  to  our  own  views  and  our  own 
intterpretcitiona  'and  our  own  creeds 
and  our  own  new  trutha  equally  with 
those  who  preceded  us  ?  Muat  we  for- 
ever wear  the  caat-off  garments  of 
poat  ages  ? 

Another  hindrance  to  receiving  the 
truth  ia  the  belief  so  prevalent 
among  church  i>eople  that  the  days  of 
inspiration  have  passed,  never  to  re- 
turn. I  for  one  can  never  believe  it» 
I  recognize  the  inapiTation  of  past 
days.  Chrigt  had  it— so  had  the  apos- 
tles and  the  prophets  of  earlier  time. 
No  one,  unaided  of  heaven,  wrote  the 
sublime  utterances  of  Isaiiah  or  the 
13th  of  First  Corinthians,  and  no  one 
uninapired  wrote. 

"  There's  a  wideness  in  God's  mercy." 

iWhy  shpuld  inapiratinn  be  limited 
to  one  age  7  If  possible  in  one  agQ 
why  not  in  andthier  ?  If  it  came  to 
Paul  1900  years  ago  it  can  come  ta  you 
to-day.  If  Joihn  bad  it  in  Patmos  you 
may  find  a  modern  Paitmoa  and  share 
it  ailaob  In  the  broiadest,  tnieat  sense 
God  is  no  respecter  of  persons.  Heaven 
ia  as  near  to  eaxth  to-day,  God  as  lov- 
ing and  kind  to-day,  men  aa  much<fn 
need  to-day,  and  truth  aa  abundant 
(to-day,  aa  in  the  ages  when  men 
are  aaid  to  have  poasessed  thib  in- 
apiraition. 

The  tTUtb  ia  the  fountain  of  tnspi* 
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ratioo,  is  op«n  to  all  wiio  wiK  olimb 
the  heights  where  it  is  situaited.  It 
aieo  can  not  attain  it,  ift  'm  onJy  be- 
caaae  they  axe  too  worldly,  too  much 
the  foUowera  of  pleaisure,  too  selfish, 
and  will  not  undergo  the  mortification 
of  the  flesh,  the  crucifixion  of  self,  the 
putting  away  of  ignorance  and  doubt 
and  prejudice. 

We  most  leaxn  the  laws  that  govern 
oux  spiritual  nature.  We  must  de- 
velop our  spiritual  faculties  so  'that 
we  can  see  and  hear  and  realize  spir- 
itual thingSw  We  (must  wait  upon  God 
->alone  and  in  silenit  expectation— LLa- 
ten  for  his  voice.  And  we  must  set 
ourselves  about  the  spiritual  education 


of  our  faculties  ah  the  great  business 
of  OUT  Uvea.  If  we  do  this  we  shall 
not  wait  io  vain.  It  we  ascend  the 
spiritual  Alps  and  hide  in  the  cleft  of 
the  rock  we  may  nort,  indeed,  hear  Hi» 
voico  in  the  fife  or  teanpeet  or  whiorl- 
wind,  but  we  shall  hear  the  still  small* 
voice.  Angels  will  become  our  com- 
panionSk  Heaven  will  open  its  portabi' 
to  our  vtsioin  as  it  dJid  to  Stepheti  of 
old,  and  the  boundary  between  earth 
and  neaven  will  become  so  Kiw  and 
narrow  that  the  inhab'tanta  may  pass. 
to'.and  fro  at  will.  And  then  shall  in- 
spiration be  the  biorthrdight  of  every 
one  thus  spiritually  educated.    Amen. 


The  Scene  at  Conference. 


Excitement  reigned  in  the  Confer- 
ence during  the  delivery  of  the  defence. 
It  occupied   nearly   three   hours  and 
was  frequently  inteTrupted  by  derisive 
remarks  and    various    noises.       Pro- 
teetB   were   frequent.    A  Ilev.   D.   D. 
arose*  in  a  ruge  with  flajshing  eye  and 
flaming  face -during  the  reading  of  the, 
account  of  Sir  Wan.,  Crooke's  inveati-i 
gatioUii  and  declared  that  one  of  the 
characters  referred  to  was  a  fraud  and 
that  Dr.  Au»tiin  knew  tha,t  she  was  a 
fraud,  &c.    Another  prominent  mem- 
ber of  the  Conference  was  eo  enrag- 
ed  ait    the  mention   of   the  BcienltiXic 
authorities  quoted    (Zollner   of     Ger- 
many, Crookes  and  Wallace)  that  he 
wanted  tht  speaker     stopped       and 
thought  that  Conference  should  vote 
on^  the  cape  a,t  once  las  the  mention  of 
these   authorities  in   the   Conference 
would   do   incalculable   barm   in  both 
Canada  and  thei  United  States.    All  of 
these  interruptions    however,      were 
quieted,  by  the  president,  Rev.  Waller 
Ri^sby  wJMi  took'thel  ground  that  the 
lipeaker  had  rights  that  could  not  be 
ig'nored.    The  conduct   of   the   presi- 
dent was  moiBt  impartial  and  the  spirit 


of  fair  play  on  the  part  of  many  lead- 
ing members  of  ithe  Conference  wala- 
comkniendaible.  It  was  only  a  coon- 
parajtlve  few  that  interrupted.  The 
interruptions,  however,  had  the  effect 
of  inducing  the>  speaker  to  shorten  his 
quotatlonsi  and  curtail  and  summarize 
the  mass  of  testimony  be  had'  betfofre 
him.  > 

"I  met  with  much  kindneas"  Dr. 
Austin  i^marbed;  to  a  friend.  :"  Old 
frienda  gathered  around  me  and  plead 
with  me  to  itakei  adivanjtage  of  certain, 
clauses  in  the  Discipline  and  legally 
technicalities!  &P.,  and  to  refrain  from, 
open  advocacy  of  SpirLtualiBm.  Re- 
yoi'ters,  editors,  visitors),  members  of 
the  Conference  and  visiting  clergy- 
men came  to  commend  the  sermon  and 
congratulate  >me,  one  editor  .remark- 
ing that  the  Conference  had  listened  to 
a  good  sermon  tar  once,  another  of 
the  Detroit  editors  declaring  through 
hist  paper  tha[t;>  if  the>  setrmon  had  been 
preached  in  the  United  Statete.the  peo- 
ple would  have  crowned  me  in  place  of 
expellingis  me.  \Many  of  thiose  who 
came  to  me  adn^'tted  they  had  witness- 
ed these  psychic  phenoonena  in  their 
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own  hom-es,  &o.,  and  knew  they  were 
ipenuinei  but  though(t;(  I  wajs  knprudent 
Sec.,  &o.,  to  take  an  open  stand  upon 
them.  Ccwnmon  honesty,  however,  re- 
quired that  thie  Conleremce  should 
know  my  posltioi)  and^  I  refused  to  ac- 
cept their  weli-aaeant  counsel.  Mbre-» 
over:  if  I  continued  a  HVDethodijat  min- 
tetjer  I  would  not  do  bo  in  shackles/' 
iA;t  the  close  of  the  addr<:^as  the  Rev,  A. 
R.  Goinj[,  ii.  A„  the  't>la.ihtiff,  took 
the  platform  and  proceeded  to  "prove" 
the  charges  by  coanparing  quot'ationia 
from  Methodiist  otandards  with  quort- 
ations  from  Dr.  Austin's  sermon  and 
extracts  from  Dr.  Austin's  book, 
"Glimpses  of  the  Unseen."  He  read 
ieng'thy  accounts  of  investigationa 
wHere  the  medium  waa  fraudulent  and 


showed)  how  in  >many  caises  the  people 
were  deceived.  'HLs  address  was  well 
received'  by  the  Conference  and  ajH 
peaxed  to  be  perfectly  satisfactory, 
though!  its  main  >propoBatiK>ns  were  all 
admitted  by  Dr.  Austin's  nddreisa 
which  pointed  'out  the  fact  that  fraud- 
ulent mediumship  by  no  means  pre- 
cluded the  feenuine.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark  here  that  no  one  in  the  Con- 
feirence  at^tempted  to  v  meett  the 
testimonies  of  SiT  Wim.  Crookes,  C.  F. 
ZollnoT,  Alfred  RuBseOl  Wallace,  Dr. 
George  Sexton,  Dr.  Joseph  €ook  or  en- 
tered upon  any  refutation  whatever 
of  the  Scriptlural  patseages  Dr.  Aus- 
tin had  adduced  in  defence  of  his 
position.  .  I 
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OF 


KEY.    DR.    AUSTIN 

At  the  London  Annual  Conference,  Windsor,  Jmvi  1st,  1899,  on  the  oc- 
casion of  his  trial  for  heresy. 


Winnipeg,  Man.,  May  26th,  '99. 
To  the  President  and  members  of    the  |  London  Annual  Conference    of    the 
Methodist  Church  of  Canada. 


Dear  Fathers  and  Brethren,— I  stand 
charged  with  heretical  teaching  un- 
der four  counts,  ibased  upon  an  ac- 
knowIedgeki\  report  of  a  sermon 
preachedi  in  thfe  Parkdale  Mtethodist 
jothurch  on  Jan.  9th,  of  the  current 
year.  The  indiptment  is  made  by  the 
Rev.  A.  n.  Going,  of  Port  Stanley,  and 
the  trial  by  committjee,  as  required  by 
discipline,  took  place  at  Aylmer  on  the 
15th  inst.  'At  that  trial  I  was  nob 
present,  but  a  communication  was 
aent  to  the  committee  defending  the 
various  extracts  from  the  sermon, 
which  had  been  challenged,  as  (a) 
true,  (b)  Methodistic,  ajid  (c)  Script- 
ural. 

A  copy  of  this  communication  is 
herewith  appended,  and  forms  Appen- 
dix AJ  to  this  Defence. 

As  the  Committee  have  decided  that 
tbere  was  ground  for  the  charges 
made,  and  the  matter  thus  comes  be- 
fore youx  OonfietTence  for  decision,  I 
desire  to  (9st  forth  in  some  detail  'the 
facta  end  reasons  which  lead  me     to 


consider  the  views  taught  in  the  ser- 
mon, not  only  true,  but  also  both 
Methodistic  and  Scriptural. 

Before  entering  directly  upon  the 
charges,  I  shall  make  a  few  proposi- 
tions which  have,  I  conceive,  a  direct 
leaning  upon  the  points  at  issue  be- 
tween the  complainant  and  myself, 
and  should,  I  believe,  be  kept  in  view 
in  reatlhing  such  a  decision  as  will 
meet  the  ends  of  justice  and  the  causa 
of  truth. 

1.  I  give  full  credit  for  sincerity  and 
honesty  of  purpose  to  my  ministerial 
friends  who  believe  it  their  duty  to 
prefer  and  sustain  these  charges.  I 
ask  them  and  all  other  members  of 
the  Conference  to  accord  to  me  the 
same  sincerity  and  honesty  of  pur- 
pose, and  I  sincerely  hope — whatever 
may  be  the  issue  of  this  case— (that) 
none  but  charitable  thoughts  and 
words  will  be  indulged  in,  on  either 
side,  during  or  after  the  Conference. 
For  nosyelf,  I  purpose  to  parsuethis 
line  of  thought  and  Mtion,  while   in 
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mo  def]fre«  diaposad  to  gire  up  my  in- 
-dividual  ri(;hts  of  personal  iaveatiga- 
tion  of  tratb  and  my  personal  free- 
doms in  teaching  what  I  know  to  be 
trvuB,  I  hope,  even  if  the  Oonfenrencie 
takes  the  taiost  extreme  view  of  the 
matter  at  Issuet  that  while  separated 
in  thought,  I  shall  not  be  separated 
in  Christian  sentimeoat  from  the 
brethren  of  the  London  Conference 
with  whom  it  waji  my  privilege  to 
labor  for  so  many  years. 

2.  The  case  before  the  Conference  is 
a  clear  question  uf  Scripture  interpre- 
'S:ation.  I  hm'  not  charged  with  a 
denial  of  revelation,  with  a  rejection 
of  the  Scriptures,  or  with  atheistic  or 
infidel  notions.  It  is  not  a  question 
of  believing  too  Utile.  It  seems  clear 
:from  the  tenor  of  the  charges  that 
in  the  Complainant's  view,  I  believe  * 
too  much.  It  is  a  question  of  opinions 
and  of  liiblical  interpret  action.  It  is 
true  that  !tiie  two  charges  referring  to 
"endless  punishment"  and  the  "divin- 
ity of  Jesus"  bear  upon  doctrines  vit- 
ally important  to  Methodism.  But  they 
are  charges  so  utterly  unsupported  by 
any  statements  or  clear  inference^ 
from  the  Sermon,  that  I  can  hardly 
think  the  Complainants  serious  in 
proposing  them— save  as  padding  to 
the  main   charge  in  number  four. 

(I  Ithink  I  find  m  the  Scripftures  and 
in  the  teachings  of  science  to-day 
clear  evidence  that  certain  views  of 
life,  death  and  the  future  condition  are 
true,  and  believing  these  views  much 
more  rational  and  inspiring  and  com- 
forting to  the  human  heart  than  the 
older  conceptions,  I  proclaim  them. 
(Miy  opponent  holds  they  are  hetero- 
dox: I  maintain  they  are  Methodistic 
and  Scriptural,  at  least,  not  antag- 
onistic to  either  Methodism  or  Scrip- 
tur©.  I  maintain  they  are  trse  views 
and  therefore  could  only  recant  theza 
-upon  conviction  of  error,  even  if 
iBtethodifit  teaching    were  opposed  to 


ttiKin.  I  am  Indicted  therefore  for 
exferoising  my  Protestant  brithright, 
private  interprotation  of  the  Script- 
ures.) 

9.  Tihe  history  of  the  Church  shows 
a  progressive  deveictpment  ot  Chris- 
tian doctrine  and  continuous  chaugc, 
from  age  to  age,  in  the  Church's  con- 
ception of  the  truth.  With  incresui- 
ing  knowledge  f  nature  and  of  man, 
the  Church  must  and  will  broaden  her 
views  of  truth,  and  in  the  futui-e,  as 
in  the  past,  thie  interpretations  of 
Sctripture  will  be  brought  into  har- 
mony with  the  advanced  teachings  of 
of  science.  IN'o  church  ever  had  all 
the  truth,  no  creed  ever  emibodied  all) 
the  truths  of  Scripture  or  the  truths 
of  science'.  In  the  past,  too  rigid 
adherence  to  the  creeds  and  establish- 
ed doctrines  of  orthodoxy  has  often 
led  the  Church  into  opposition  to  the 
ttuths  of  science.  It  is  an  historin 
fact  that  churches  have  opposed  scien- 
tific truth  a'^<\  persecuted  scientists) 
and  afterwa  received  their  teach- 
ings. Through  the  Middle  Ages  the 
Church  opposed  nearly  all  the  deduc- 
tions of  science.  (So  widely  different 
have  been  the  views  of  the  Church  on 
the  questions  of  authority  in  jmatters 
of  religion,  that  the  heterodoxy  of 
one  age  has  become  the  >rthodoxy  of 
tIhe  next.  It  is  comparatively  easy  to 
tell  what  heresy  is  to-day ;  but  who 
can  tell  /*vhat  it  will  be  to-morrow?) 

In  view,  therefore,  of  the  history  of 
the  past,  in  view  of  the  progtres^va 
nature  of  the  revelation  of  truth  to 
the  world,  especially  in  view  of  the 
large  increiase  of  scientific  truth  in 
our  own  age,  we  contend  that  the 
Church  should  hesitate  to  condemn 
new  truths,  or  even  new  theories,  un- 
less clearly  opposed  to  the  basal  doc- 
trines of  religion.  The  attitude  of 
the  Church  to  the  new  truth  coming* 
into  the  world— from  .whatever  sourcia 
— should  be  sympathetic ;  and,  while 
she  should  try,  test,  prove,  all  things, 
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holding  fut  to  that  whleh  is  good  in 
pa«t  teachiag,  embrace  every  >ne^ 
tkttth,  aa  aoon  a«  it  La  demcomtrated, 
and  cooMoratiB  it  (to  th«  serTice  ot 
humanity. 

4.  The  period  in  which  we  live  I*  evi- 
dently a  period  olfl  itransition.  Thia 
Is  seen  in  the  fact  that  old  interpre- 
tations of  Scripture  are  giving  place 
to  new.  Old  conceptions  of  the  meth- 
od of  Creation  are  no  longer  popular, 
and  the  new  conceptions  of  the  divine 
nuethod  in  creation  and  government  of 
the  world,  are  toow  almost  universal. 
Old  views  of  inspiration  are  no  longer 
generally  hold,  and  while  the  Church 
holds  as  steadfastly  to  the  iuspiration 
of  Scripture  as  iu  post  days,  the  iKupu- 
lax  view  on  this — as  on  nearly  every 
other  doctrine  auad  dogma— is  the  new 
view.  The  creeds  are  not  cihanging 
as  rapidly  as  the  beliefs  of  the  people, 
nor  as  vapidly  as  meet  men  of  pro- 
gressive mind  desire,  yet  an  entirely 
new  Vneaniag  is,  in  many  cases,  read 
into  the  creeds,  ox  a  new  interpreta- 
tion put  upon  them. 

The  change  is  clearly  in  the  direc- 
tion of  greater  latitude  in  individual 
views,  less  importance  heing  attached 
to  creed  and  more  to  character  and 
practical  Christian  living. 

Hunting  after  heretics— except  in 
xsase  of  teaching  flagrantly  unscript- 
ural  or  Immoiral— is  therefore  out  of 
fashion  to-day  and  contrary  to  the 
,trend  of  jpublic  sentiment,  and  the 
spirit  of  the  times. 

5.  This  13  an  age  of  great  and  in- 
'Oreasing  liberality  in  all  the  churches 
in  regard  to  theological  views.  The 
common  Sentiment  in  all  churches 
seem^  in  favor  of  emphasizing  the  es- 
sential and  fundamental  doctrines  in 
which  all  the  churches  agree,  and  plac- 
ing less  importance  upon  the  minor 
doctrines  and  )peculiar  interpretations 
of  Scripture,  in  which  the  churches 
differ.      TheAupreme  value  of  Ohrlst- 


Ulca  deed  ^nd  life  was  never  more  fully, 
insisted  upon,  and  Ibis  being  secured, 
the  Church  of  to-day  gre>nta  large  lib- 
erty of  individual  opinion,  justly  reck- 
oning that  a  li'e  that  i«  Cfarittt-likei 
in  deeds  of 'mercji,  even  if  unorthodox, 
is  nobler  ^han  the  most  urtAodoz  crcj^d 
without  them.  In  ithe  public  life  of 
Canada  to-day  and  among  her  chosen 
represent  at  ivos,  is  a  man  whom  no 
one  would  select  as  an  example  of 
oirth|Dd.oxy  or  piety,  yet  his  devotion* 
liberality  and  Christ-like  zeal  in  be- 
half of  neglected  children  have  won 
for  him  an  imperishable  fame  with,hi4 
countrymen,  and  who  shall  say  what 
reward  hereafter.  A  popular  vote  of 
church  miembers  throughout  Ontario 
would  endorse  hia  aa  a  .nobler  life  and 
a  better  creed  than  that  of  multitudeja 
of  '^he  men  ^hb  can  repeat  their,. 
Ci  .<.)S  and  sPater  Nostera  from  begin- 
iiog  to  end— and  are  bereft  of  active 
service  to  humanity. 

The  cry  of  the  age  ia  "Back  to 
Christ"— which  may  l)e  interpreted'ncrt: 
only  as  a  call  to  the  Mirvice  of  human- 
ity, as  the  only  true  servicef  of  God, 
but  also  as  a  demand  for  simpler, 
plainer  teaching,  such  aa  Jesus  Christ 
gave  to  imen.  The  immense  popular- 
ity of  Sheldon's  works  with  Ohristiaan 
people  is  a  clear  indication  of  the 
trend  of  church  semtimenlt.  "In  Hia 
Steps"  is  "the  voice  of  one  crying  in  the 
wilderness,"  calling  men  from  theo- 
logical disputing  to  deeds  of  practi- 
cal Christianity.  \    : 

No  previous  age  has  witnessed  such 
widespread  divergent  teaching  in  the 
Christian  Church  on  the  onei  hand,  or 
such  unity  of  sentiment  abouitj  the  ne- 
cessity of  Christian  living  on  the 
other.  Bishop  Colenzo,  Dean  Stanley 
and  Canon  Farrar  iu  the  Episcoplal 
Church,  have  shown  how  far  men  may 
travel  froan'  beaten  theological  paths 
and  still  be  accepted  and  accxediitedl 
representatives  ot  that  eminent  body. 
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In  reoent  years  we  have  had  a  Drum- 
mond  teaching  EroIuUon ;  a  Lyman 
Abbott  proclaiming  his  belief  \a  apirit 
return ;  a  Minot  Savage  declaring  his 
aooptanc«  of  thei  main  teachingH  of 
3lpir<tualiem;  a  Talmage  in  su  recent 
sermon  on  "Occupation  in  Heaven,"  af> 
firming  that  the  departed  saintai  not 
only  came  back  to  this  sphere,  but  also 
tbkei  a  more  interested  and  active  part 
in  the  reforms  of  the  age  than  they 
did  in  the  flesh;  a'Worktaan  as  Pro- 
fessor in  Victoria  University,  an- 
nouncing as  a  iresuit  of  his  special 
and  prolonged  study  of  Oriental  lit- 
erature, views  of  uVIielasianic  Prophecy 
so  advanced  that  tihe  "  Conscript  Fath- 
ers" of  che  Church  are  aatoundied  ;  a 
George  I&oibertson  Smith  writing  an 
article  on  the  Bible  for  the  Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica  so  divergent  from 
ortbbdox  views  of  past  days  that  he  is 
tried  for  heresy  and  acquidted, ;  a 
Canon  Farrar  preaching  his  doctrine 
of  Eternal  Hope  and'  a  Mflcdonell  of 
Toronto,  repeating  that  doctrine  tea 
Canadian  audience.  AVithiu  the 'pres- 
ent month  Dr.  George  Adam  Smith,  of 
Glasgow,  has  completed  the  Yale  Lec- 
tures on  preaching  on  the  Lyman 
!Beecher  foundation.  According  to  a 
report  before  me  in  the  Congre'ga,tion- 
alist  of  Boston,  he  declared  that  it  is 
new  impassible  to  look  upon  all  parts 
of  the  J3iblei  as  of  equal  divinity  ;  that 
the  Church  has  as  much  liberty,  right 
and  inspiration  to  make  a  new.  canon 
of  Scripture  for  to-day  as  she  ever  had 
in  the  past ;  that  'the  Book  of  v Genesis 
is  a  four-fold  document,  Isaiah  is  a 
dual  production  and  the  Prophets  are 
compilations;  ihat  parts  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch are  later  than  Moses  ;  and  that ' 
the  attempts  of  the  Church  to  enfdrce 
a  literal  interpretation  and  acceptance 
of  the  Old  Testament  have  been  disas- 
trous. IWithin  a  fortnight  Prof.  J. 
W.  A.  Stewart,  D.D.,  of  Rochester  Uni- 
versity, addressing  the  Alumni  oflMc- 


Master  University,  declared  that 
Ohiistianity  and  Evolution  now  dwelt 
sidebyiBide.  He  declared  in  rnvorof 
the  Higher  Oriticism,  and  aiiaerted 
there  wan  a  marked  reaction  *n  oar 
age  towa  ''ds  faith  and  towaxds  the 
spiritualistic  view  of  nature  and 
destiny. 

These  are  pertinent  illustrations  of 
the  widely  divergent  thought  that 
characterizes  the  teachings  of  the  dif- 
ferent churches,  and  illustrations,  I 
am  glad  to  say,  of  a  noble  libemlity' 
that  pervades  the  Christian  Church 
generally. 

The  question  brougiht  before  the 
Conference  by  these  charges  is  a  clear 
question  of  the  right  of  investigai- 
tion.  Every  man,  I  claim,  has  an  in- 
herent right  to  know,. all  that  can  be 
known  about  humanity  —  that  is 
about  the  soul  and  its  manifestations. 
His  rights  are  not  bounded  by  the 
limits  of  thought  in  past  ages.  What 
the  "Fathers"  thought  and  taugih/t 
may  be  interesting  and  instructive,' 
but  in  no  sensetforms  a  barrier  toour 
investigations  to-day. 

The  truths  formulated  in  creeds: and 
sermons  by  our  fathers  are  not  Chin- 
ese Walls— beyond  which  it  is.'im-moral 
or  wicked  to  travel. 

By  ai  divine  ordination  (prior  to 
any  Conference  ordination)  and  as  sac- 
red as  thej  instincts  of  the  soul  itself, 
every  man  is  an  original  inveatigator 
of  truths,  and  no  church  court  or 
Conference  can  bar  such  'investiga,tioiD 
without  impugning  man's  intellectlual 
faculties  and  questioning  the  wisdom 
of  the  Creator. 

A  minister,  I  claim,  has  the  same 
right  to  investigate,  the  sameriffht 
to  know  the  truth'  as  other  men,  and 
where  the  truth  concerns  tibe  human 
soul  and  Ihe  future  life,  he*  hasl  a 
hundred-fold  more  motive  and  reason 
for  research.  For  ia  ho  not  a  physic- 
ian of  souls,  and  howi  can  he  ministex 
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•uooeaafully  'if  ignoraut  of  man'flkspir- 
itual  nature,  aad  the  wonderful  pow- 
ers inherent  in  the  soul  itself?  It  ia 
not  only  the  inherent  right  and 
privilege  of  the  minister  to  study 
C^yiDholDgy  ;  it  is  his  business, 
bis  duty  to  study  it,  that  he  may  be 
the  "better  fitted  for  hia  ministerial 
work.  He  is  under 'special  obligation, 
from  the  very  nature  of  his  culling  to 
study  human  nature — not  only  theo- 
retically and  historically  from  the  text 
book,  but  practically  and  experiment- 
ally from'  the  bouI  itself.  He  should 
fltpdy,  not  only  the  norm&l,,  but 
also  the  abnormal  man— the  clairvoy- 
ant, thb  sensitive,  the  dreamer  of 
dreams,  the  prophet,  the  healer,  and 
glean  from  one  and  all,  every  pos- 
sible fact  as  to  man's  spiritual  puov- 
eiB  and  the/  laws  which  govern  itheir 
development. 

Why  should  a  minister  be  ignorant 
of  truths  that  can  be  demjons1> rated 
about  man's  psychic  powers  ?  Is  not 
the  soul  of  man'  a  (book  of  revelation 
to  everyone  iwho  will  study  it  ?  Why 
should  a  minister  of  Jesus  Christ  be 
Indifferent  to  Iquestions  affecting;  the 
soul  with  which  iiia  life  work  is  prin- 
cipally concerned  ?  Why  should  he 
be  a  craven  tot  feari  the  taunts  of  ig- 
ndratice  tw  the  pries  of  bigotry,  or 
cowardly  enough  to  give  up  hia  search 
for  ttuth— even  if  required  to  seek  it 
in       di3reputaLle       quarters.  The 

world's  choicest  Revelations  and 
girandest  Reformers  have  often  come 
out  of  despised  Naza,reths. 

I  claim,  then,  as  a  'minister,  it  is 
not  only  my  right  but  a  sacred  duty 
to  investigate  and  find  out  all  tHat 
can  be(  known  about  the  marvellouja 
psychic  powers  of  \bumanity.  It  is  not 
a  disgrace  but  an  honor  to 
be  an  investigator  in  this  field 
A'nld;  I  sptilrn  the  implied  allegaition  in 
these  chflffgea  that  'JMetih^Odism  prefers 
ignorajoce  as  tbe  midther  of  devotion 


to  free  inwsitigajtiDn  whiLch  Is  alwaya 
thv  mmther  of  ai  liargwr  and  nobler 
faith.  0 

I  .»^ret  abinsuil'tlng  to  the  church, 
with  wUiuh  uijy  'fnmiily  hias  been  al- 
lied fof  four  genera't.ions,  the  impU>- 
cation  iavolve'd  in  tbcf.ij  chlt^rges,  viz., 
that  Methodism — born  and  cradled  as 
slie  was  in  h  Universiity  and  the  pro- 
lific mother  of  Colleges  and  Iiearned 
men — is  eithetr  aimiid  of  investigation' 
or  ready  to  condeimn  iier  miinisters  for 
seeking  to  test  and  pnoibe  every  cur- 
rent theory  and  doctrine  concerning 
the  spiritual  nnture  of  nmn.  I  assert 
then  fpn:  mj'isejf  and  Bor  my  fellow 
ministera  -an  unlimiltedi  right  of  inves- 
tigation in  psyiihic  research,  and,  so 
far  as  the  teacJbing  of  the  truth«  of 
Psychology  is  conceirned,  our  only 
litnitations  are  the  standards  of  Metho- 
dism and  the  Bible.  ^U:  canmxt  bei 
shown  thfiit  the  teaichings  of  my  seor- 
mon  are  contrary  to  Methtoidist  theo- 
logy oiT  the  truths  of  the  Bible). 

To  ignore  paychic  investigation  and 
txeat  with  indifferedoce  or  contetmpti 
the  researches  of  such  a  body  of 
Scientists  and  DLvdmes  as  the  Society 
for  Psychical  Research  in  England  — 
mnuy  of  them  among  the'  first  nameM 
in  Science  and  Theology  in  Europe- 
is  to  write  one's  self  down  aa  behind 
the  age  and  incapable  of  progress;. 
Such  i<ndiffej:«nce  to  deimonstralted} 
facta  and  to  the  wonderful  progress 
of  this  age  in  the  expeiriimenital  stud'yi 
of  Psychology,  is  whalt  gives  point  and 
effect  to  the  stateiment  oft  hurled  at 
us  by  our  enemies,  thait  the  orthodox) 
man  is  the  man  who  stopped  thinking 
loirty  years  ago. 

This  duty  of  the  minisiter  to  investi- 
gate the  Psychic  phenomena  of  to-day 
is  imperative  ^whet'her  the  deductti 
drawn  from  this  phenomena  be  true 
OCT  false.  The  genuine  phenomena  ad- 
duced in  behalf  of  Spiritualism  and  ait- 
teslted  by  scientific  dnvestigaltLons  in 
all  parts  of  the  world  as  occurring  an- 
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thts  Htrtct«i»t  tjeat  oonditious,  has 
iMry«T  be«D  >aoo(jiunt«d  tor  MUtitffaotor- 
ily  ualvn  «wre  accept  th*  thMory  at 
apiii|  jTeituTii.  MiilUionii  at  xoeD  «nd 
woxaen  —  Intelligent,  devuut,  trutbr 
lorifig— many  o<  them  after  years  of 
p&tleat  inve«ti|(ation,  accept  thia  be- 
lief in  apikit  reiturn  'which  Jbhn  Wiea- 
ley  held  as  ttie  only  poaaible  explana- 
/Uon  of  the  gentiine  phenomena. 

Is  there  any  other  poBsilile  explana- 
tion t  If  there  be  any  other  explana- 
tion the  opponents  of  tbe  spiritual 
philoenphy  nhould  bring  it  fortih  and 
oodve  thu  riddl«  of  the  Hplhinx.  '   ' 

i\.ib  I  Bhall  Shaw  wibea  I  oocme  shcn-tly 
to  treat  of  this  phenomena  and  the 
teoitimxiiny  that  suppoarta  its  genuine- 
neoB.  theire  is  no  Other  thelory  offered 
in  ekplanation  that  meetjs  the  canet. 
M!)'  contention  then  in>  brief  is  this : 
The  Christian  Church  should  eiamtne. 
teolt  and  pfove  this  phenomena  and  if 
genuine,  seek  a  rational  explanatiion. 
If  no  other  explanation  but  thiat  of 
•pLrit  return  wMl  meet  the  oaee  then 
*the  p'bilosopby  of  spirituaiis'm  should 
be  accepted,,  If  the  spiirituul  theory 
is  oapaible — .as  it  is  clafoned  —  of 
scientific  demonstration,  then  it 
should  be  accepted  and  proclaiined  to 
the  woirld.  If  this  theory  embodied  a 
truth  it  m  a  great  truth,  one  of  the 
mosit  important  ever  discovered.  If  a 
truth  tihe  doctrine  of  spirit  return  is 
pregnanit  with,  meaning  to  humanity. 
If  true,  Spiritualism  approaches  very 
nearly  to  a  scientific  demonstration 
of  the  soul's  Lnimjortality,  — ' 
for      it      shows       that  conscious- 

ness, reason  and  affection  survive  the 
change  called  deaths  If  it  be  true,  it 
furnishes  wihat  is  most  needed  in  this 
rattterialisitic  age-  a  demonstfcration. 
here  and  now,  in  ten  thousand  homes 
of  the  bleuaedi  twot  that  dfiaith  does  nob 
end  all,  and  of  the  possBbility  of  spir- 
it return  to-day  as  in  the  early  ages. 
If  true,  SpirituaJifcrm)  throws 'a  flood  of. 
Light  on  the  methods  of  diviine  reivel- 


•ition.  It  shows  powecrn  and  fAculties 
in  the  bumwn  soui  tbroug'b  which  the 
reTelationa  of  the  past  ages  came  into 
tbe  woirlid.  Tbe  Spiritual  Phlkoofyhj, 
embraces  tbe  teucbing  of  telepatby^ 
elairvoyance,  inspiration,  healingi,  pro» 
phecy,  Ac,  Ap.,  and  these  all  find  il- 
laatr>attion  and  exemplifica/tiion,  again 
and  again,  in  the  Soriipturew.  Tele* 
patby  fMice  deononstn-ated,  proves  thiati 
the  acxiptural  dootriine  of  Lnspdiratioik 
hti9  a  solidi  basis  in  the  power's  of  the 
human  soul.  Clairvoyance  once  pro- 
ved, demondttmateB  the  possibility  and 
the  probability  that  the  clairvoyant 
powers  claimed  for  the  prophiets  of  old» 
were  actually  exercised  by  them — andj 
hence  must  render  tbe  script  una! 
statement  less  difficult  of  accept- 
ance by  the  sceptical  andl  scientiifHc 
mind.  Piophecy  demonsitrated  to-day  { 
nendeiB  it  quite  easy  to  accept  the 
claims  of  prophetic  powers  by  tho 
propheiLs  of  oldw  TelepiVthy  furnishes 
to  my  mind  the  only  rational  philoso- 
phy ()f  answer  to  prayer  in  a  universe 
governed  by  fixed  laws. 

But  how  can  ministeirs  demonstrate 
either  the  truth  or  falsity  of  Che  Spir- 
itual Philosophy  unless  they  study  ib 
the<j(reticaily  and  investigate  i't  ex- 
perimentally'? Ifi  the(y  regard  it  aa  al 
bug-abcx),  if  they' ignore  i)t»  vast  Ifirter- 
ature  end  flail  'to  comprehend  itat 
philosophy — whicih  is  both  ratJonei 
and  Scriptural — they  must  expect  tihat 
their  public  utterances  and  denunci- 
ations will  excite  only  contempt  fronn 
that  large  and  rapidly  increasing  army 
of  investigators  who  are  seeking  a  so- 
lution of  these  spiritual  mysteruea. 

6.  W-hBt  then  exe  we  to  do  if;  wei 
find  a  fact  or  cla^s  of  facts  demons 
stirated  by  scientific  investigiation  or 
proven  by  human  experience  which 
does  not  harmonize  with  current  orth- 
odox belief  1  Are  we  to  discaird  ther 
Scripture^p— Crom  which  we  ha)ve 
drawn  our  beliefs  and  which  beliefs 
are  therefcre  only  a  se^t  of  interpr^ 
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tationa  oi  Scripture- and  ruah  madly 
into  atheifltn  or  tt|rnc«ticiHm  I  (By  no 
nxnanp.  |We  iax«  aitni  ly  ta  do  what  oar 
teithera  in  «very  age  ot  ohnroh  bi»< 
tory  hnve  don« — T«<vi0e  our  Intorpra- 
tationa  of  Scripture  &nd  tbua  harmoo- 
Lsa  our  oonoepitioxia  of  truth  r«iv«alr 
«id  with  the  truths  <liaconrer«d  in  na- 
tiure.  (Whaiteiver  th<yiiry  of  inapiration 
znatr  becotaaie>  the  fu,tiir»  faith  ot  tha 
ohuroh.  I  hojve  per  lonully  no  dxMibti 
ithiB.t  the  lofty  chanao'ter  of  apirituail 
trutt)/  contained  in  vthe  Soripturea  and 
tlie  inherent  value'  at  that  truth  to 
humanity  will  make  the  Kble  a  text 
book  for  humnniity  aa  long  as  the  world 
fltian^.  trhe  Bible  andi  the  church  en- 
idiure  through  the  centuries,  but  tihe 
oreeda  and  Bym.bola  of  the  faith  pre- 
fient  ns  one  looka  back  OTer  the  past 
agCH,  a  shifting  panorama,  and  this 
seemb  likely  to  be  the  history  of  the 
future. 

We  need  not  fear,  therefore,  either 
the  new  truths,  of  science,  or  the  re- 
sults of  the  wildest  andi  freest  investi- 
gation, nor  the  new  interpiJetaitiona 
of  Scripture.  It  ia  time  that  every^ 
thing)  that  can  be  sbaken,  b©  reanioved 
thftit  the  thing«it(httt  cannot  be  shaken 
miay  remain.  r 

Only  we  muidt  not  put  the  wine  of 
new  truth  and  new  interpretaitioos  in- 
to the  old  bottles,  lest,  tlhey  burst. 

7.  A  clear  distinction  should  be  made 
by  the  conference  bdtween  the  posi- 
tion of  one  of  ifts  meonbers  who,  in- 
vestigating genuine  phenouaieaa  ac-i 
ceptB  the  theory  of  Spirit  return  as 
the  only  posBible  expla?ia)tion  of  aikl 
the  facts,  and^  seeks  to  harmonize  the 
phenomena  and  theory  of  spiritual- 
ism  with  Scriipture  and  Christianity, 
and  the  position,  of  another  who  takeq 
this  theory  of  spirit  retujrn  as  a  point 
of  departure  into  wildcat  vagaries  and 
boldest  opposiition  to  revelatixm.  For 
myaalfi  I  hoddi  to  noithlng  in  the  pfhen- 
osaa«nia  a(ad  theory  of  Spiritxialism^ 
which  I  cjannott  amply   support,  as  I 


■hall  ahoiw,  by  inoontrarartible  teat^ 
mony  of  witnevpva  and  by  the  plainl 
teach inga  of  the  Bible.  \ 

I  naa  thm  pheimomanai  iumI  philosofihsr 
of  Spiritualiam,  tbearetuie,  toatreng^^ 
•n  and  confirm  the  h&at^oric  reoord^ 
of  Sojipture  ra^lker  tham  an  inatm- 
meinit  for  ov«rturning  ihis  fa;th. 

9.  Anothiir  coas9dara<(.k)n  hiuving,  1 
think,  a  direct  bearing  >n  the  caaebt^ 
fore  the  Conference,  iii.  tiie  ji»robabla 
Deault  of  Conference  avition  upon  tta*^ 
church  and  the  c>aumunity  at, 
large.  While  the  individaal  can- 
not escape  criticiRiD\,  ad'.erae  or 
friendly,  the  action  <»f  the^ 
Con|le;rence  1^  a  caae>  of  fMi'  kind,  ia 
sure  to  excite  wide  bttemtiion  and,  uf 
coud«)mmNt-o>ry  in  olu'.racter  tO'  pro- 
voke much  diocuBsio  J,  oriticiam  and 
cenaure.  While  the  obarges  are  laid 
and  the  action  institut)ed  against  my; 
humble  self,  another  trial  ia  going  on 
and  another  dectaion  \»  being  reached 
in  which  the  action  of  tih*^  Coioferenco 
will  find  public  comi  lendation  or  cen- 
sure. 

Ttiis  Conference  is  before  the  bait 
of  public  opinion  ai>d  if  it  pronouncea 
oi  jndgtaoeujt  ou^  of  harmony  with  in- 
dividual liberty  and  the  liberal  senti- 
ment of  this  age,  a  judgment  for  ex- 
ample, that  wQuld  deprive  a  minilster 
of  his  standing  for  exercising  his 
right  of  invesitigation,  and  lull  right; 
of  freest  discussion  within  the  limits 
of  the  Di&oipline  and  th«  Bible,  then 
the  Conference  will  not,  cannot  eacapo 
public  cond^mnftjtion. 

lb  is  true  this  fact  is  no  reason)  whyi 
the  Conference  should  not  perform  ita 
duty— for  duty  m,u»t  be  done  regaA'd- 
leaa  of  public  approval  or  disapprova'Il 
— yet  this  con^deration  is  of  sucfal 
weight  'tihat  Confc'rence  should  hesi- 
tate to  take  any  adv^r'se  action  where 
there  is  a  shadotwi  of  doulbt  that  tihe 
teaching  in  question  is  unsioriptural  or 
un-!Met  h  odijajbic . 

A  humble  individual  lik»  myself  may) 
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b*  In  •rror,  and  make  mistaJcca,  and 
the  conaequwnces,  while  serious  to  hlm- 
4Wl(,  may  n>t  be  reriy  lm'()orit.'int  to 
«ooi«tj.  ^ujt  a  luistiiilse  by  u  Coafeir- 
«nc«  wo>uld  be  a  serious  mistuke  and  a 
mitsfoo-lune  ito  society  al   largo. 

t\nd  now  iwfoire  entering  on  the 
ohAirgeH,  a  few  word^  of  a  personal 
ohaviioter,  will  help  to  oLear  the 
ground  and  giive  you  all  a  readier  and 
olaaren  7iew  oi  my  poaition.  I  do  not 
alwuTne  to  know,  nil  the  truth,  or  to(be 
infullible.  £  do  not  believe  in  an  in- 
41»llible  church  nor  in  InfuiUible  men, 
■oar  in  an  infulliible  book.  There  is  niot 
a|  member  of  ihia  Conference  ut  whoflto 
toeit  I  would  not  sit  gladly  to  learn  the 
tora'th.  IMJany  of  you  are  iwell  qualified 
jtioi  inaitruot  met  in  moJny  thingv^  I  am 
nkajfdy  a|t  any  hour  to  buy  truth  ^ot 
ftntjr  oniB— Jto  give  up  old  opinions  for 

'  better  oneiB,  old  and  narrow  concep- 
tiona  for  ne>wi  and  broader  and  clearej- 
oneA.  But  I  cojinoft  purt  with  views 
rwhlch  are  the  gTX>wtih'  of  aozne  years  of 

.  study  and  ireaearch,  views  demaonvtrab- 

•ed;  correct  ini  a  a  voalt  variety  oiC  ways, 
without   clear  evidence  of    their   un- 

fjnund  clmraeter. 

Y  iTh«  views  I  hold  aire  all  supported 
jtnd  pxoived  toy  Scripture.  ITrue  they 
dlffeir  fromi  aonw  of  the  current  popu- 
lair  interpretation*.  Tbia  defence  will 
ahoW  plainly  my  position  In  regard  to 
ithe  sermon  and  the  charges  based  upon 
ft.  .    •     •    » 

I  have  never  attacked  the  doctrine 
of  eternal  puniBhtnent  nor  the  atone- 
ment, notr  the  diA^inity  of  Jesus  nor 
the  inspiTation  of  Scripture.  As  to  the 
finality  of  revelation  I  reject  it— If 
there)  ia  suchi  a  dodtrine  taught  in  our 
wtandards.  It  is  contrary  to  the  teach- 
ings of  Jeeus  aa  to  the  wvxrk  of  the 
Comforter,  contrairy  to  the  promiaee 
and  prophecies  concernin;g  millenial 
times,  can  never  be  reconciled  eitner 
■with  human  natuire  or  divine  juatuce, 
Bixd>  oontrary  to  tacts  ot  human  ex- 
perience/ to-day.    Ut  Ls  not  a  true  doo- 


txine,  nor  ia  it  contained  on  any  triM 
inte(r|)retn):loin  la   the  fttble. 

My  position  on  Psyohlo  Heaearoh  and 
iMo^^rn  JSpiritualiam  ia  virtually  ths' 
same  aH  that  of  Dr.  Minot  Savage  of 
Boston,  Ur.  Lymnn  AlM>lt,  and  Joseph' 
Cook— viz.,  thait  the  phenomena  loandi 
in  modern  psychio  research  is  abso- 
lutely genuine.  The  interpretation  is 
torday  the  6nly  question  among  in- 
vestJ.gutors. 

At  proaen I— though  open  to  oonvio- 
tion— the  only  interpretation  I  have 
foundl  to  meet  the  foots  of  the  case  la 
that  of  spirit  miinifemtatLon.  I  insist 
on  unlimited  right  ot  investigation  and 
maintain  that  the*  demonatraited  phen- 
omisnai  niow  before  the  world  from 
flcientifio  men,  the  vast  impourtanoe  of 
the  subject  iu  its  xelatLous  to  theology 
and  science  and  the  teachings  of  Soxip- 
ture,  all  unite  to  render  this  one  of  the 
most  impprtsiint  problems  of  the  age 
for  ministers  and  christians  generally. 

i^S  the  report  of  the  action  of  the 
Committee  did  not  reach  me  untU 
Thursday,  iSlay  18th.  I  have  only  had 
the  leisure  hours  of  a  fev\^  weelk'd  tlzie 
to  prepare  this  dinfence.  £  fear, 
therefore  there  will  be  some  re- 
petition and  apparent  need  of  revision. 
I  trust,  however,  that  it  will  be  clearly 
inteli^gijble  to  all,  and,  if  not,  I  ishnlli 
gladly  answer,  aot  far  ajS  I  oan(,  any 
questions  based  on  the  changes,  or  the 
passages  quoted  from  the  sermon  in 
their  support,  onlyl  X  must  insist;  in 
view  of  the^  great  importance  of  the 
fioibject,  at  least,  io  imysAlf, 
that  such  questions  be  pro- 
posed in  writing,  and  I  have 
time  to  formulate  a  w^tten  answer. 
The  brethren  of  the  Conference  will 
see  that  I  am  obllg«id  from  my  ivery 
position  to  prepare)  a  paper,  that  will 
serve  two  uBes,^  viz«  sj  defence  to  the 
conference  |a!nd,  if  neidessary  to  the 
Christian  publLo  at  larg«. 

J.  am  herei  then  tO|  dJefend,  if  I  osd, 
the  sermon  end  to  aaik  from  the  Con- 
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^•reiv»4  wha,t  li^fu  sure  tbey  «11  wmnt 
(tot  (lim  me,  ft  f«ia  IrkaL  and  do  rtTor. 

A^  I  iMLve  aniiwterHki  I  think;,  with  luf- 
fiolant  fulocKM  the  first  tbreo  ciiargM. 
whlnh  1  b»lie'v«  could  ncrer  <hav«  been 
perloualy  Initendnd  by    the  oomplaln- 
KOt,  but  rather,  &•  intpxxluiDtlooi    and 
pupport  to  tbA  fourtji  oibiaJi«,  and  aa 
the   Cnimimitte«   oonflAder   my   sermon 
oomfniitB  noe  to  a  belief  I  a,  iin<|  defenoo 
of,  the  VMin   proponilti^un  at  IModlern 
Spiritualipm  and  somae  members  of  the 
Conference  may  take  the  umei  rlew, 
I  now  proo««d  to  shiow  tfaka/ti  there  is  n<A 
in  th«  mere  belief  ^of  splri/t  return  and 
^>lrlt  oommunloaitdon  any t bluer     oon- 
txiary  to  scripture  or  Meitbodism. 

I  shall  endeatvorl  to  provei  the  three 
CoUowine  propoedttiicynH :  1.  The  Phen- 
QSnena;  ol  (Mmdern  Spiritualiam  is  igen- 
uine  phetiotneoa,  i.  e.;  lit  oainnot  be 
accounted  for  as  the  result  of  fraud, 
impotution,  &cvv  or  as  the  reaulti  of  any 
known  laws  of  fche  ^physloal  realm.  2. 
The  ogency  oi  departed  friends  of  ^the 
departed  is  the  only  theory  that  ex- 
plains ajl  the  facts  of  this  s[Hritual 
phenomena.  8.  The  beliel  in  splriit  re- 
turn and  oomimunicatioiDi  Ls  neither  un- 
IMethodistio  nor  un-Sbriptural.  I  wish 
then  first  of  all  to  e8.tabliah  the  reality 
and  gienuineiiees  of  the  Spiritual  Phen- 
omena. But  while  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  Phenoimena  shown  in  pub- 
lic halls  and  seances  may  be  account- 


ed for  aa  the  result  of  artlfkoe  and/dan 
oeptlon,  it  cannot  be  doubted  ibattboi 
greater  part  of  tthe  Phetyunpna  of  the 
home  and  priiTa|t«  Uf«,  and  the  Bheik* 
ooMna  thait  boujqta  the  ligftit  and  !• 
gtf«en  under  iltrloieeb  teitt  oondittooa, 
is  genuine  in  its  character. 

Due  it  may  be  mtii,  it  part  oC  Um 
pbenn^nena  ct  Spiritualifln  is,  by  its 
defenders,  admitted  to  be  fraudulent^ 
why  Okay  not   furth«r  Lnv«ii^tig<a(tkMi  f^ 
»how  the  remaiivd|Br  has  beea  the,  r»» 
suit  o<  fraud  Am.,  ojaa  I    ^V«:  janawertf 
1.  Muoh  of  the  phenotaaena  ooours  with- 
out  the  preipnoe  of  any   recognizedi 
spirit uaJiist,  In   the    home  cirole>,    noiC 
only  without    previoujsi  &nnouQc«>meii| . 
or  expeotipitlon,  but  oft^en  ta  the  greatt 
disDocnfort   and  annoyance   of       th* 
parties  conoernetd<    The  noises  tlfcat  ao 
dj«turb«d  and  annoyed   the     Wesley 
family  furnish  a  ca^ie  in  point.    2.  Th«(- 
phenocnena  in  the  presence  of  sensitLv* 
«e  is  of  sucbl  a  xVB^iedt  charuAdtert  is  so- 
abun<M^nt,  is  so   persona^,   so  utterly^ 
aptounding,  is   given   under  suob^       m 
variety  of  teat  condS^jons  and    is  BUit« 
ported  by  such]  a  weiight  oC      expert 
tiBKtixnony  froon  me;n\  whiose  jnd(rmient 
and  standing,     axe)  beyond  all  quesr' 
tion,  that  no  ooe  'whkn  lias  ever  inves- 
tigatefl  candidly  end/  fully  thlaphenv 
oonlBna  uniiLer  th|&  iMst       condi/ticxna^ 
doubts  for  a^  single  moment  its  geiv- 
uineness.  ,  \     <   t 
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10  THE  OnAJRACTER  04"  THE    SPIRn 
IT  UAL  FG£NOBCENA. 

It  may  be  asked  by  some  one  what 
im  th»  nature  of  this   phenomena,  tibe 
iBxf6it«nciB  of  whioh)  !s  supposedi  tot  de- 
monstrate the  theory  of  spirit  return, 
I  answ«r,  it  asauiae^i  a  vjardetyl  rtf  forma 
Htmons  which  ajne  it;h«|followiug : 
I   founds  produced  ill,  wolod,  meitadi  ox 
upon  varioua  objects  i  In  the  rooan,  evL- 
Uiently\  controlled)  by  soone  intelUffence 
And  used  as  the  mediiai  o|^  conversation; 
the  movement  of  objects  such  as  chairs, 
tables,  musical  instruments),  wLtboub 
contact  vrith  the  human  i body  or,  with- 
cwt  mechanical  coutnivauoe,       such 
moivements  beiaig  iatelligeatly     con- 
trolled to  answer  iquej^tLons,  produce 
music,  &p.|  ithe'iprodiutetion  Wf  an  indet- 
peadpnit  voice  diretQted(  by  an  Lntelli- 
g;ence  in  con^versaitiooo/  and  kn  aoug  ;  the 
pree^noe  of  lights  such  as  are  said  to 
have  accompanied  spLrl'ts     manifeata-- 
tixm  in  al,l   ages;   the  dematerializa- 
4ion      of      objects      so    as    to    allow 
the      passage      of      matter    through 
taiatter       and      its      materialization 
Again  in  original  form  ;  ithe  production 
Ot  written  communications,  or  so-caW- 
cd:  spirit  writing  under  such  oircum- 
^ances  as  precluded  the  posaibillity  of 
its  being  the  work  of  the(  medium(or  of 
ainy  of  the  teircle,  the  materialization 
of  hajids  or  other  parts  of  the  body 
ttr  the  full  form,  tajigiblei  and  visible 
lind  capable  of  mottion  and  able  to 
move  objects  about   the  room ;  play 
upon  instruments,  sLuig  songs,  deliver 
SBiddrosseB— all  of  which  materia Uzation 
jBjid  action  and  subaequemt^dematerial- 
Ization  taking  place  in  the*  light  and, 
witnessed  cont!.urren,tly  by  scores    of 
^peotator3;      the   levitation      of    the 
human  form  and  the  carrying  of  heavy 
objects  About  the  rooim      appareflaitly, 
floating  through  the  air  and    often 
touching^  the  ceiling  of  the  inoom  ;  the 

production  In  some  occult  manner  o* 
flowers,  perfume  andi  the  hrdngingt  of 


objedtfl)  from  w  diotAnoe/undtMr  olnmm- 
■tiuices  that  Implied  theix  paaaage 
through  matter. 

11.      A  PEiRSONMi  BTWTEMBNT. 

I  had  purposed  when  I  ftirsit  deter- 
mined on  thlB(  defence  <to  gflive^  ia  detail 
a  series  of  my  own  experiences  as  a 
reason  and  justifics^tipn  for  belief  in 
tbo  PheniokneEk»  and  Theory  of  Spirlt- 
ualiami  Several  reasons  have'  led  me 
to  decide  against  this  course,  the!  chief 
of  which  ia  that  a  detailed  aocbaxnt 
of  auch  persomal  experiences  and  a 
Bitatiemeint  of  what',  1  have  witnessed, 
would  almost  fill  a  email 
volume  and  would  be,  after  allli  but  the 
testimony  of  one  vfiitness,  whereas  the 
testimony  of  great  names  In  literature, 
science,  art)  and  rellgaon,  is  lat  hand 
and  this  will  better  serva  my  immed- 
iatte  purpooe,. 

Soaaae'  day,  should  ithe  occasion  laxiae, 
1  will  give,  to  the  public  'a  series  of 
these  experiences  in  Psychic  Research, 
which  will  be  ample   justification  for 
any  views  I  have  expressed  either  im 
tayor  of  the  Phenomena  ori  tihe  Phil- 
osophy of  Spiiitualiam.    I  content  onjr- 
aelf  therefore  at  present  wi;th  ,tihe  fol- 
lowing general  statement.    All'     the 
phenomena         I         have       described 
above      I     myself      have      witnessed 
—   except  the        pass^ajgie  of 

m)a;ttex  tbirough  m^',t<ter,  tihe  levita- 
tioaia  of  the  Jium»n  body  and  the  pro- 
duction of  flowerte— "and  I  have  wiit- 
iiei^sed  all  this  over  and  over  agaioi 
under  ciroumptanoes  utterly  precludr 
ing  the  poesibiility  of  fraudi.  In  the 
quiet  home  circle  .where  no  prepara- 
tion had  been  made  land  no  one  anitixji- 
pftted  a  visit  ,*  in  the.,  room  where  all 
ingress  or  egress  was i)ositively  barred 
and  no  confederate  could  be  lurking); 
with  the  medium  of  continental  repu- 
tation and  with  jthe  qnedium  unknown 
outside  the  limits  of  'her  Vhtome  circle  ; 
under  conditions  rendering 'the'   pro- 
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ductlosu  at  tb«  'phfenosnenia  xhd.  fhe  pai-t 
oC  the  medinmt  or  byi  any,  on«  in  the 
oirole,  n.  physical  .'imposBibillty ;  Ln 
Toronto,  Roobeeter,  Detitxlt,  Buffalo, 
Chloacpo,  New  "S  ork^  undl&r  a  great  var- 
lerty  ot  cixouimBtianoes  and  with  full 
opportunity  of  inv«atbga'tion  before, 
during  and  after  the  seances ;  with 
people  to  whbcn)  I  (wns  an|  utter  strang- 
er and  with  people  twell  known  ;  under 
eonditiooB  at  my  own  knposiing  and 
vith  single  tdesirei  to  knowi  the  trutih 
and  that  only,.  I  hav«  seen  again  and 
lagain  this  phenomena,  produced',  ibeard 
these  voices  from  the  angel  world, 
oaughit  their  ILviiug  words  at  (instruc- 
tion  and  inspiraition  fresh  from  angelic 
lips,  seen  their,  forms  materializing 
and  dematerialLzir  '  II  x  cloud  vanish 
Ing  f  roan  slghst,  heid  theim  by  the  hand), 
and  haive  felt  thedr  ihanda  in  benedjc- 
tiooi  on  my  ihead,  and  have  learned  to 
know  fend  trust,  and  love  those  in- 
habitants of  the  spirit  world,  individ- 
ually even  as  I  knioiwf  and  trust  and 
love  friends  in  the  flesh. 

I  have  asserted  that  tihe  Phenomena 
is  so  varied,  personal,  so  abundant, 
so  perfectly  astounding'  in  character, 
given  under  such'  a  variety  of  circum- 
sitaoQces  and  supported  by  such  a 
weight  of  expert'  tesrtianony  that  it  is 
impossible  to  doubt  Lts  geinuineoiesB, 
whiatever  interpreta/tion  is  put.  upon 
It. 

I  now  proceed!  to  summon  as  witnes- 
ses:   some      means    too    welU  known 
in       the      literary     and        scientific 
world  to  require  any  introduction  to 
the  reading  public. 
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SIR  tWMl  CROOKSv 


DProfossor  Cnooks,  P.  R.  S.  is  with- 
out doubt,  one  of  the  foremost  men  of 
science  to-day.  (After  Lord  Kelvin  and 
Alfred  Russell  WfelBace  (now  that  Tyn- 
dall  and  Huxley  are  .dead)  ;there  is  no 
man  of  science  whose  name  is  quite 
(p  well-known  to  the  pubJfic  or  heJd 
in  higher  respect  by  the  FelLowsiof  the 


IRoyal  fiociety.  Be  invented  the  Bad* 
iofcnetiBT— ap  instrument  which  first 
dexnonfltrBited  the  d(^namiic  force  of : 
light  in  dxiivingi  ft  machinet  of  verj] 
peculiar  construction.  iHe  also  inveoit- 
ed  the  vacuum  tubes,  called  after  him 
the  Crookes  Tubes,  whicth  produced 
those  peculiar  rays,  the  wondlerfal 
poiwer  of  which  Roentgen  has  lateljj 
detnonst rafted,  fie  discovered  ths 
metal  Thallium.  In  1865  he  discover- 
ed the  Sodium/  Aimalgaonaition  process 
for  separating  gold  and  silver  fromi 
their  ore.  A^  a  chemist,  as  an  author 
of  distinguished  scientific  works,  as 
a  discowreri  he  has  been  repeat- 
edly honored  by  the  Royal  Society  of 
England  and  the  French  Academy  of 
Sciences  and  his  name  is  imperishably, 
identified  with  the  advanced  chemistry* 
of  the  present  century. 

Twenty  eight  years  ago  there  was 
published  an  article  in  theQuiarterlyj 
Journal  of  Science  in  which  Mr. 
Crookes  set  forthi  what  should  be  tbs 
attitude  of  sciein|tifi<^  men  toward  this 
Spiritualistic  PheopBuena.  It  shows 
that  he  began  tihe  invei^bigations  in 
no  sympathetic-spirit.  His  aftitude  was 
one  of  scepticism'  and.^n  fact^  he  tells 
us  he  beiieved  the  whola  affair  was  a 
supers^tition,  or  at  least  an  unexplaotn- 
ed  trick.  He  was  repelled  by  the  reck- 
less assertions,  the  illogical  arguments 
and  the  crass  ignorance  of  many  a^ 
vocates  of  the*  Spiritual  phiJiosophy. 
ELe  held  that  tihe  first  requisite  in 
proper]  invesltiga,tiOn  was  to  be  sure  of 
the  facts  and  the  actual  facts  could 
not '  be  obtained  except  by  the  mosfa 
careful  and  painstaking  experiments 
of  men  quialified  'to  make  them  under 
the  strictest  test  conditions.  He  set 
himself  to  work  to  devise  instruments . 
fof  scientifically  sifting  and  testing 
the  phenomena  and  proceeded  witOi  his 
investigations  under  t^e  most  perfect 
conditions,  ^e  soom  became  convinc- 
ed thaft  some  of  the  pheu'cmena  was 
beyond  explanatiion  by  a«y  known  law. 
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bubjie  d«d  nioit  ^cctopt  at  this  time  the 
Uworyk  d  spirit  return  as  the  true 
nxplonalthofu  In  1874  be  published  in 
lUne  quarjterly  Joiuirnal  of  Science 
"  Nioibes  of  Bin  Enquiry  Inito  the  phen- 
Dtnenai  called  Spiritual."  R«i  had^been 
tben  invtiBtigatizMgr  four  years.  The 
paper  gives  a^  plain  staitenment  of  a 
aeries  of  investigiations  conducted  in 
tiiiB  own  home,  under  <tih»  strictest  test 
condiltions  he  could  devise  and  in  the 
pdeaence  lof  at  few)  competent  wtitnesaeB. 
These  experiments  were  conducted  in 
tine  light,  in  various  rooms  of  Oiiis 
Ibpuse,  and  sceptics  were  admitted  as 
'well  as  beMevers  in  the  Spirituaiv  the- 
ory. 

(WHAT  OCCURRED  UNDER  THESE 
CSONDITIONS  ? 

W©  answer,  every  one  of  the  follow- 
ling  phenooneDja,  as  he  declared  "  in 
tcny  own  bouse,  in  the>  presence  ol 
trustworthy  witnesses  and  under  as 
strict  test  conditionsr  as  I  could  de- 
vise.", Pelow  we  give  a  list  of  those 
aremarkable  ocourirenoes  for  the  oc- 
currence of  which  the  President  of  the 
British  Association  for  the  Advancen 
ment  of  Science  is  willing  to  stake  his 
world-wide  reputaition. 

It  may  be  well  to  sta'te  here  that 
Six  fWillium  has  f ulliy  accepted  the  be- 
lief in  spirit  return  as  the  only  ration- 
al solutivon  of  the  Phenomena  and  at 
the'recenit  tneeting  of  the  British  As- 
Bocifention  has  re-affirmed  the  reality 
otf  the  phenomenal  and  hiB  belief  con- 
cerning it.  flere  them  is  the  list  of 
occurrences  which  converted  one  of 
the  world's  grea;test  scientists  to  a  be- 
liielf  in  Spiritualism : 

VERIFIED  PHENOMBNA. 

•  JEvery  occurrence,  for  the  truth  of 
.which  Ihe  vouches,  he  declares  took 
piLace\ "  in  my  own  house,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  trustworthy  witnesses,  and  un- 
der as  strict  te^ft  aanditioos  as  I  could 
dievise.'-    Now  let  us  see  the  mere  list 


oC  these  occurrences,  Dot  the  reaUty  ot 
which  hie  stalcea  his  repufaatioan. 

L  Tihie  moivement  of  heavy  bodies 
wiithDut  contact,  but  without  mechan- 
ical exertik>n. 

B.  The  phenottnena  of  percussive  and 
other  allied  sounds. 

fi.  The  'alteratiion  of  weight  bodies. 

4.  IMk>vemifBnts  of  heavy  substances 
when  ait  a  distance  from  the  medium. 

6.  The  rising  of  tables  and  chairs  off 
the  ground,  without  contact  with  lany 
person. 

6  .The  levitajtion  of  human  beings. 

7.  IMJovement  of  various  small  arti- 
cles without  contact  with  any  personw 

6.  Luminous  appearances. 

9.  The  appearance  of  hands,  either 
self-lumlnouB  odr  visible,  by  ordinary 
light. 

10.  Direct  writing. 

11.  Phantom  forms  and  faces. 

12.  Special  instances  which  seem  to 
point  to  the  agency  of  an  exterior  in- 
telllgencew  i 

13.  flVIiScellaaieous  occurrences  of  a 
complex  character. 

To  these  must  be  added  : 

1.  The  handling"  of  red-hot  coals  by 
the  medium. 

2.  The   mater ializoit ion  of       spirit 
forms.  ►,  f 

THE  FIRE  TEST.         ■      '    ( 

V  [W<3  may,   however,   quote   his  de- 
scription of   the   fire   test,   which  he 
communicated  to  Part  XV  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  S.   P.   R.    The  notes 
were  made  during  the  seance,  of  May 
9,  1871,  at  the  house  of  TVTiss  Douglas, 
81  South  Audley   street.    There  were 
present  besides  Mr.  Crooks  ,Mr.  Home, 
the  medium,  Miss  Douglas,  Miss  Greg- 
ory, Mr.  O.  R.,  Mr.  Jones,  W.  F.— seveni 
persons  in  all. 

pmr.    Hjome   sank   back  in   his  chair 
with   his  eyes   closed,  and   remained 
still  for  a  few  minu>tes»    He  then  rose 
up  in  a  trance  vrndimade  signs  for  his 
eyes  to  be '  blindfolded.  This  twas  done. 
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H«  waJked  about  the  noom  in  an(  un.de- 
oided)  soor'.  odC  manner,  o8,me  up  tct  eaoU 
at  tbe  fiitters'  and  made  cKxme  remark) 
tor  them.  He  went  ijbo  (the  .candle  'on  a. 
Bide  table  (close  to  the  large  ^able) 
and*  passed  his  fingers  backwards  and 
forwards  thtrough  tihe  flame  several 
times  so  slowly  that  they  must  have 
been  severely  burntt  umdea-  ordinary 
oircumetances.  IHei  then  held;  his  fin- 
gel's  up,  smiled  and  nodded  as  i  if 
pleased,  tooki  up  a  jflne  cambric  hand- 
kerchief belonging  to  Miss  Douglas, 
Codideld  iit  up  on  his  right  'band  and 
w»nit  to  the.  fire*  (Here  he  -tlbxew  off 
thie  bandage  from  his  eyes,  and  by 
means  of  the>  tongs  lifted  a  piece  of 
Tledholt  charcoal  fnoim)  tibe  centre  and 
deposlited  it  on  the  folded  cambric ; 
bringing  it  across  the  room,  hei  toldi  us 
to  put  out  the  candle  whiclb  was  on 
the  table,  knelt  dow^n  close  to  Mr9/\W. 
F»  and  spofloe  to  her  (about  it  in  a  low 
voice.  Occasionally  he  fanned  the  coal 
ttA  a  white  heat  wiitto  his  breath.  Com- 
ing a  little  further  roundj  tie  roo«n, 
he  spoke  to  (Miss  Douglas,  saying:  "W© 
shall  have  to  burn  a  veryj  smaKt  hoLe  in 
>the  handkerc'hief.  We  have  a  reason 
for  this  whiclh,  you  do  not  see."  Pre- 
sently iie  took  the  coal  back  to  fche 
fire  and  handed  the  handkerchief  to 
Miss  Douglas.  A  sm,all  hole  about  half 
an  inch  in  diameter  was  {burnt  in  the 
centre,  and  there  were  two  small 
points  near  it,  but  it.  was  not  even 
singed  anyhere  else.  <I  took  the!  hand- 
kerchief away  with  me,  and  on  testinig 
a  in  my  laboratory  found  that  it  had 
ndt  undergone  thei  sLightest  chemical 
preparaltiota  which  could  'have  render- 
ed it  fireproof.) 

Mr.  Home  again  went  to  the  (ire,  and 
after  stirring  the  hot  coal  about  witih, 
bis  hand,  took  out  a  redlbbt  piece  near- 
ly as  big  as  ab  pirange,  and  putting  it 
on  hie  right  hand,  covered  it  over  with 
his  left  hand  so  as  to  almost  compleitei- 
ly  enclose  it,  and  thea  blew  into  the 
small  furnace  thus  extemporised  until 


the  lump  of  charcoal  was  nearly  whliitie^ 
hot,  and  then  drew  my  attention  to  the' 
lajoabent  flame  wh&ch  was  fliokeringi 
over  the  coal  and  linking  round  his 
fingers ;  he  fell  on  hia  knees,  lookei4 
up  in  a  reverent  fanner,  ,held  up  tb4 
coal  in  front  and  said :  "Is  not  God 
good  ?    Axe  not  his  'laws  -wonderful  ?" 

Groing  again  to.  the  fiore,  hetoiok  out 
anoitiher  hot  coal  witih  his  hand  and 
holding  it  up  said  to  me,  "Is  not  that 
a  beautiful  large  bit,  WilliamJ  'Wie 
want  to  bring  that  txy  you.  Pay  no  at* 
tention  at  preeenlb."  The  coal,  how- 
ever, was  not  brought,  Mr.  Hornet 
said ;  "  Tlie  power  is  going,'"?  and  sooB. 
came  back  to  his  chair  andj  woke  up. 

IDIr.  O.  R.  left  at'  H  o'clock.  Aiftesr 
(this  nothing  particular  took  places, 

The  following  refers  to  a  soaaaewha* 
similar  incident : 

Extract  from  a  letter  from'  Mr.  Crook- 
es  to  Mrs.  Poney wood  describing  an- 
incident  at  a'  seance  on  April  28thi,. 
Bnd  incorporated  in  Mrs.  Honey- 
wood's  notes  of  the  seance.  t 

!^t  Mr.  Home's  request,  wllilst  he 
was  entrancedj,  I  went  with  him  to  the 
fireplace  in  the  back  drawinjg-room. 
He  SQii.i,  "  We  want  you  to  notice)  par- 
ticularly what  Dan  is  doings 'i'  A/ccord- 
ingly  I  stood  close  to  the  fire  and 
and  stooped  down  to  it  when  he  put 
his  hands  in.  He  very  delibera,tely: 
pulled  the  lubipsi  of  hoti  coaili  off,  on* 
at  a  time,  with  his;  righib  hiandi  and' 
'touched  one  whiclh  was  bright  red.  He 
then  said,  "  The  power  is  not)  strong  on 
Dan's  hand,  as  we  have  been  influenc- 
ing the  handkercliief  most.  It  is  more 
difficult  to  influencei  an  inanimate 
body  like  that  than  living  flesh,  sot,  as 
the  circumstances  were  favorable,  we 
thought  we  wouldi  sihow  you;  timiii  we 
could  prevent  a  redhot  ooal  from  burn- 
ing a  handkerchief.  We  will  collect 
more  power  on  the  handikercMe^  and 
repent  it  before  you.     Now  !"  > 
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Mr.  Hotxie  then  wwred'the  ihandker- 
ohtmC  abooit  in  the  air  two  or  three 
Ubmb,  held  it  up  abo^^'  hia  head  and 
timn  ftolded  iii  up  and)  laid  it  oci  hia 
hAud  like  a  cuAhion;  putting  hit  fctt^her 
JUand  into  the  fire,  took)  out  a  large 
lump  of  cinder  redho(t  ati  the  lower 
Plant  and  placed  the  red^  pajrt  on  the 
luandkerchiJef.  Kinder  ordLnaxy  oir- 
CjUDOstia^oea  it  would  have  been  iml    a 


bUzAk  In  about  bolt,  a  mlnutei  he  bxk 
it  off  the  handkerchief  with  his  hand,' 
aajiitg,  "  |A.8  the  power  iar  not  strong^ 
it.  we  leave  the  coal  longer)  dUm  will 
burn,"  iB»  thien  put  it  oi\  his  'hand  and 
brought  it  to  the  table  in  the  fron^H 
room,  where  all  but  m^'seU  had  je« 
maimed  seaited.  i 

(Signed)  iWILLIA/Sf  CROOKBS.   i 


The  Materialization  of  Spirits. 


In  the  materializa'tioB  seancea  giv- 
en' by  Miss  Cook  in  Profeaaor  Crookes' 
laboratoiy,  hia  library  was  used  aB 
the  dark  cabinet.  (Mass  Cook,  who 
(was  a  constant  visitor  at  his  house, 
was  under  strict  surveillance  —  not 
©ven  being  allowed  to  sleep  by  herself. 
She  would  go  direct,  from  the  dinner 
table  to  the  library,  lie  down  on  the 
floor  with  her  head  oni  the  pillow\and 
pass  into  a  trance.  Then  the  spirit 
known  as  Katie  King  would  mater-- 
ialize.  Katie  allowed  Professor 
Orookes  to  touch  her,  to  follow  her  in- 
to the  cabinet,  where  he  sometimes' 
saw  her  and  her  medium  together,  but 
usually  found  no  one  but  Miss  Cook,' 
!Katie  having  instantaneously  disap- 
peared. In  order  ito  preclude  any 
possibility  of  mistake,  it  was  decided 
to  photograph  Katie  and  her  medium 
at  the  same  time.  Five  complete  sets 
of  photographic  apparatus  were  fitted 
up  and  all  five;  were;  brought  to  bear 
upon  Katie  at  the  same  mioment. 
E/very'  liight  in  one  week  there  were 
three  or  four  exposures  of  plates  in 
the  five  cameras,  and  aai  a  result  he 
obtained  44  negatives,  some  inferior, 
some  indifferent,  and  some  excellent. 
He  obtained  one  photograph  of  the 
ttwo  together.  Katie  was  seated  in 
front  of  (Mss  Oook'g  head.  "It  was  a 
pommon  thing  for  the  seven  or  eight  of 
us  in  the  laboratory  to  see  'Miss  Oook 
and  Katie  at  the  same  time  under  the 


full  blaze  of  eicctric  light."  Mr. 
Crookes  was  photographed  standing;' 
beside  Katie  and  afterwards  with  Miss 
Cook,  dressed  like  Katie,  in  the  same 
position.  Her  portrait  was  identical 
in  both,  but  Katie  was  half  a  head 
taller  than  <Miss  Oook.  Mr.  Crookes 
saya,: 

"I  have  the  most  absolute  certainty 
that  Miss  Cook  and  Katie  are  two  sep- 
arate individuals  lao  far  ^s  their  liodi^ 
are  concerned,  several  little  marks'on 
Miss  Cook's  face  are  absent  on  Katie's. 
Miss  Cook's  hair  isl  so  dark  a  brown 
as  almost  to  appear  a  black  ;  a  lock  of 
Katie's,  which  is  now  before  me,  and' 
which  she  allowed  me  to  cut  from(her 
luxuriant  tresses,  having  first  braced 
it  up  to  the  scalp,  and  satisfied  myself 
that  it  actually  grew  there,  is  a  rich 
golden  huburn.  On  one  evening  I 
timed  Katie's  pulse.  It  beat  steadily 
at  75,  while  Miss!  Cook's'  pulse,  a,  little' 
time  after,  (was  jgoing.  at  its  usual' rate 
of  90. 

Katie,  indeed,  seems  to  have  been 
much  superior  to  her  medium.  Mr. 
Clrookes  says ; 

"Phatograpby  is  as  inadequate  to  de- 
pict the  perfect  beauty  ^of  Katie's  face 
as  words  are  powerless  \to  describe  her 
charms  of  manner.  'Photography  may 
indeed  give  a  knap. of  her  countenance, 
but  how  can  it  reproduce  the  brilliant 
•urity  of  her  complexion,  or  the  ever 
varying  expression  of  her  most  mobile  . 
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features.  Now  oTershadowsd  with 
jHEidiieaiy  when  relating  some  of  the 
|)itter  expep-ieboee  of  her  past  life; 
DOW  smiling  with  alL  thci  innocence  of 
happy  girlhood  when  she  had  collect- 
ed Tcasy  children  around  her  and  was 
amusing  them  by  recounting  anec- 
dotes of  her  suivanlurea  in  India." 

TEH  AOCORDION  PILAYED  BY   UN- 
SEEN HANDS. 

After  the  Katie  King  materializa- 
tions it  Is,  indeed,  a  descent  to  the 
colmparatively  vulgar  phenomenon  of 
the  playing  of  the  accordion  without 
Ibuman  touch.  It  ia\interesting,  how- 
ever, as  illustrating  the  careful  pre- 
cautions taken  by  Professor  Orookes 
against  fraud. 

The  apparatus  prepared  for  the 
purpose  of  testing  the  movements  of 
the  accordion  consisted  of  a  cag«  form- 
ed of  two  wooden  hoops,  respectively  1 
foot  10  inches  and  2  feet  in  diameter, 
connected  together  by  12  narrow, 
laths,  each  1  foot  .10  inches  long,  so  as 
to  form:  a  ^Tumi-shaped  frame,  open  at 
the  top  and  bottom ;  round  this  50 
yards  of  insulated  copperwire  were 
v/ound  in  24  rounds,  each  being  rather 
less  than  an  inch  from  its;  neighbor. 
These  horizontal  strands  of  wire  were 
then  netted  together  firmly  with  a 
string,  so  as  to  form  meahes  ra,ther 
less  than  two  inches  long  by  on© 
inch  high.  The  height  of  this  cage 
was  such  that  it  would  just  slip  under 
toy  dining  table,  but  bo  too  close  to 
the  top  to  allow,  of  the  hand  belng\in- 
troduced  into  the  interior,  or  to  ad- 
it of  a  foot  being  pushed  under^ 
neath  it.  In  another  room  were  two 
Grove's  cells,  wires  being  led  from 
them  into  the  dining  room  for  con- 
nection, if  desirajble,  with   the      wire 

surrounding  the  cage. 
"The  accordion  was  a  .new  one,  hav- 

ng  been  purchased  by  myself  for  the 
purpose    of    these      experiments      at 


IWheataton'a,  tn  CbnduLt  srtreet.  IMr. 
Hdmto  had  neither  handled  nor  seen 
the  instrument  before  (the  oommence- 
ment  of   the  teat  experimenta." 

iMir.  Hotaie  took  the  accordion!  be- 
tween the  thumb  and  middle  finger  of 
one  hand  at  the  opposite  end  of  the 
keys,  laid  his^  otheor'  hand  on'  the  table, 
and  thie  accordion  played  by  itself 
within  the  cage.  Mr.  Home  then 
removed  his  hand  altogether  from>the 
accoirdion,  'which  continued  to  play 
a  simple  air— no  one(  present  having  a- 
fiuger  on  the  keys  or  ou  the  accord- 
ion. Then  Mr.  Orookee  and  two  oth- 
ers saw  the  accordion  floating  about 
inside  the  cage  with  no  visibler  sup- 
port. Then  Mr.  Holmes  took  hold  of 
the  accordion  again  and  it  played  a 
sweet  and  plaintive  melody  (very  beau- 
tifully. While  it  was  playing  Mr. 
Orookes  grasped  Home's  arm.  It  was 
not  moving  a  muscle.  On  another  oc- 
casion, while  a  sitter,  O.  iR.,  held  the 
accordion  and  ]Vrr.Ham©  was  not  touch- 
ing it, the  music  went  on.  On  another 
occasion  when  the  accordion  was  play- 
ing "Homte,  Sweet  Home"  under  the 
table,  Mt.  A.  R.  Wallace!  saw  a  hand 
distinctly  moving  the  instrument  up 
and  down  and  playing  on  the  keys. 
One  of  Mr.  Home's  hands  was  on  the 
table  and  the  other  held  the  keyleaa 
end  of  the  accordion.  At  the  seance, 
June  23,  1871,  while  Home's  hands  and 
feet  were  held,  the  accordion  played. 
On  hnother  occasion,  they  heard  a 
man's  rich  voice  accompanying  it  in 
one  cotrner  of  the  room,  and  a  bird 
whistling  and  chirping.  On  July  30, 
1B71- 

"Mt.  Home  got  up  and  stood  behind 
in  full  view  of  all,  holding  the  accor- 
dion out  at  arm's  length.  We  all  saw 
it  expanding  and  contracting,  and 
heard  it  playing  a  melody.  (Mr.  Home 
then  let  go  of  the  accordion,  whichi' 
went  behind  his  back  and  there  con- 
tinued to  play;  his  feet  beings  visible 
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and  also  hla  two  (bands,  which  werefn 
front  of  him." 

Mr.  Home  was  theA  raised  bodily  in 
the  air. 

"Whilst  this  was  going  on  we  heard 
the  accordion  fall  heavily  to  the 
ground.  It  bad  !been  suspended  in 
the  air  behind  the  chair  where  Mr. 
Home  bad  been  sitting.  When  it  fell 
IMbr.  Hdme  was  about  )0  feet  from  it.'* 

~  "Mr.  Home  still  standing  behind 
MI'S.  I.  and  MJr.  Williami  Orookes,  the 
accotrdion  was  both  seen  and  heard  to 
move  hJbout  behind  iiim  without  his 
hands  touching  it.  It  then  played  a 
tune  without  contact  and  floating  in 
the  air."  , 

"Mr.  Home  then  took  the  accordion 
in  one  hand  and  held  it  out  so  that  we 
could  all  see/  it  (he  was  still  standing 
up  behind  Mrs.  I.  and  Mr.  William 
Orookes).  We  then  saw  the  accordion 
expand  and  contract  and  Leard  a  tune 
played.  Mrs.  'NMlliam  Crookes  and 
Mt.  Home  saw  a  light  on  the)  lower 
part  of  the  accordion,  where  the  keys 
were,  and  we  then  saw  and  heard  the 
keys  clicked  and  depreissed  one  after 
the  other  fairly  and  deliberately,  as 
if  to  show  us  that  the  power  doing  it, 
although  invisible  (or  nearly  so)  to  us, 
had  full  control  over  the  instrument." 

"A  beautiful  tune  was  then  played 
while  Mr.  Home  was  standing  uphold- 
ing the  accordion  out  in  full  view  of 
every  one." 

"Mir.  Home  then  came  around  be- 
hind me,  and,  telling  me  to  hold  my 
left  arm  out,  placed  the  accordion  un- 
der my  arm,  the  keys  hanging  down 
and  the  upper  part  pressing 
upward  against  my  upper  arm.  He 
then  let  go,  and  the  accoirdion  re- 
mained there.  He  then  placed  his 
two  hands,  one  on  each  of  my  should- 
ers. In  this  position,  no  one  touch- 
ing the  accordion  but  myself,  and  ev- 
ery one     noticing  what   was     taking 


place,  the  instruments  played  noteg 
but  no  tune."  ^ 

THE  INCREASE  AND  DiEOREASE  OP 
.  WEIGiHT. 

None  of  Profeasor  Crookes'  experi- 
ments were  more  carefully  conducted 
than  thoae  by  which  he  demonstrated 
that  Mr.  D.  D.  Home  exercised  a  power 
which  superseded  the  law  of  gravita- 
tion and  made  articles^  light  or  heavy 
at    will.       Profee^otr   Crookes   saya( 

"Not  until  I  witnessed  these  facta 
some  half-dozen  times,  and  scrutinized 
them  with  all  the  critical  acumen  I 
possess,  did  I  become  convinced  of 
their  objective  reality.  Still,  desiring 
to  place  the  matter  beyond  the  shadow 
of  doubt,  I  invited  Mr.  Home  on  sev- 
eral occasions  to  come  to  mj"  own 
house,  where,  in  the,  presence  of  a  few 
scientific  enquirers,  these  phenomena 
could  be  submitted  to  crucial  experi- 
ments." 

Before  fitting  np  special  apparatus 
for  these  experiments,  he  had  seeiton 
five  separate  occalsions  objects  varying 
in  weight  fromi  25,  to  100  pounds,  tem- 
porarily influenced  in  such  a  mitnner 
that  he  and  others  present  could  with 
difficulty  lift  them  froim  the  fli>or.  On 
two  subsequent  occasions  he  tested  the 
phenomena  by  a  weighing  machine. 
"On  the  first:  occasion  the  incieuseof 
weight  was  from  8  pounds  normally 
to  3(5  pcmndH,  48  pounds,  and  40  ])oundi^ 
in  three  successive  exi>eriments  tried 
under  strict  scrutiny."  A  fori  night 
after  much  the  same  results  were  ob- 
tained.  Professor  Crookes,  therefore 
decided  to  rig  up  as[)ecial  apparatu.« 
to  be  able  to  weigh  exactly  what  "pull' 
this  strange  unknown  force  could  ex- 
ercise.     Professor  Crookes  says: 

"The  meeting  took  place  in  the  ev- 
ening in  a  large  room  lighted  by 
gas.  • 

"An  apparatus  was  fitted  up  for  ex- 
perimenting on  the    alteration  in  the 
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w«t«bt  of  a  body.  It  oonAisted  of  « 
maboierany  board,  86  inohea  long  by  9 1-2 
incbeM  wida  and  1  UncU  thick.  At  each 
end  a  strip  of  knabogany  1  1h2  iuohea 
wide  vras  iecrewed  on,  forming^  feet. 
One  end  of  the  board  rested  on  a  firm 
table,  whilst  the  other  end  was  sup- 
ported by  a  spring  balance  hanging 
froon  a  substantial  trip  rod  stand.  The 
balance  was  fitted  with  a  self-regis- 
tering inde«  in  such\  a  manner  that  it 
would  record  thei  maximu'm'  weight  in- 
dicated by  the  pointer.  The  apparatus 
Wap  adjusted  so  that  the  mahogany 
board  was  horizontal,  its  foot  resting) 
on  t[hfii  support.  In  this  position  ita 
weight  wab  three  4>ounds  aa  marked 
by  the  pointer  on   the  balance. 

"On  the  board,  eixactly,  over  the  ful- 
crum, is  placed  a  large  Iglass  veeeel 
filled  with  water." 

THE    EXPE/RIMEATS      WITH    THE 
WEIGHING  MACHINE. 

Professor  Orookes  further  fitted  an 

ingenius  self-registering  apparatus  to 

the  spring  balance,  by  which  a  project- 

iag  steel  point    impressed  a    mark  on 

the  smoke<l  surface  of  a  sheet  of  plate 

glass,  set  in   motion  by  clockwork.     If 

the  balance  is  at  rest  and   the   clock- 

ivork  set  going,  the  result  is  a  perfect- 

y  straight  horizontal  line.     If,  while 

he  clock  draws  the  iplate   alwig,    the 

veight  of  the  board  or  the  tension  on 

iie  balance  varies,    the   result  is      a 

lurved  line,  froun  which  the     tension 

a  grains  at  any  moment  can  be  oalcu- 

ated.      Professor  Crookes  found  'that 

•y  standing  with  all  his  weight  upon 

he  table  end  of  the  board  he    could 

inly  sink  the  index  two  pounds.  That 

a  to  say,  140  pounds  pressure  on  one 

■nd  of  the  board  only  brought  upon  the 

pring  balance  a   pull  of  two  pounds. 

'he  board  weighed  three  pounds,     so 


that  FroifessDr  Orookes,  by  using  all  hia 
weight,  could  only  register  fiva 
pounds  on  the  indeoc.  But  whjBn  Mr. 
Home  placed  his  finger  tips  lightly  on 
tfiie  end  of  tbei  (board,  the  otber  en<^^of 
th»  board  dipped  to  shjow,  a  nine  poundia 
pull ;  that  is  to  say,  six  plounda  plus 
the  weight  of  the  board,  or  three  timeti 
aJs  much  as  Professor  Orookes  could 
exert  by  tUsing  the  whole  weiighjt  of  biff 
body.  Still  more  remarkable  was  the 
result  when  Mir.  Home,  instead  of 
touching  the  board  with  his  fingers, 
merely  dipped  his  hand  in  'the  wiater 
in  the  copper  vessel.  The  result  was 
that  the  board  at  once  descended 
slowly  rose,  and  then  sank  again,  the 
index  registering  a  direct  pull  of  5,-  ^ 
000  grains.  iHr.  Home  then  put  his 
hand  on  the  stand  of  the  appartue, 
but  did  not  touch  the  board.  The 
same  result  followed,  the  pull  being, 
if  anything  stronger  and  more  irreg- 
ular. Then  Mr.  Home  wad  placed  12 
inches  away  from  the  board,  and  the 
same  phenomena  followed,  although  in 
this  case  the  pull  was  weaker,  and  not 
so  continuous.  But  the  strongest}  pull 
of  all  was  the  one  registered  when'Mr^ 
Lome  was  three  feet  distant,  his  handai 
and  feet  being  tightly  held  by  those 
present.  Aa  the  apparatus  wasmiilda 
by  Professor  Orookes,  controlled  by 
[Professor  Crookes  in  his  own  labora- 
tory, and  as  there  were  no  persons 
present  but  friends,  who  were  keen- 
ly bent  on  discovering  any  fraud  or 
imposture,  this  result  may  rightly  be 
regarded  as  bonclusive  of  the  fact  that 
there  was  some  unknown  force  ema- 
nating from  Mr.  D.  D.  Home,  which  . 
was  capable  of  exercising  a  direct 
pressure  on  a  woodeu'plank  amount- 
ing to  at  least  six  pounds  weight,  and 
that  without  Ms.  Holmes  being  at  all 
in  contact  with  the  apparatus. 
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ANOTHER     RBGiaTERlNG    APPAH- 
ATUa 

ProCeoBor  Orookee  then  const  r mated 
another  more  delicate  apparatus, 
which  he  thiu  de«oribeH : 

A'  pieoe  of  thin  parchment  waa 
etlnetohed  across  a  circular  hoop  of 
wood.  At  the  en,d  id  a  vertical  needle 
point  touching  the  membrane  and  an- 
other needle  "point  projecting  horizon- 
tally and  touching  a  smoked  glass 
plate.  The  'g]aaa  plate  was  drawn  by 
clockwor't.  The  tend  of  the  lever  is 
wei<?ht»«i  so  that  it  shall  iqulckly  fol- 
low the.  movements  of  the  center  of  the 
disc.  These  movements  are  trans- 
mitted and  recorded  on  the  glass 
plate  by  means  of  the  lever  and  needle 
point.  Holes  were  cut  in  the  hoop 
to  allow  the<  free  passage  of  air  to  the 
under  side,  of 'the  membrane.  The  ap- 
paratus was  well  tested  beforehand  by 
myself  and  others,  to  see  that  no 
shaking  or  jar  on  the  table  or.  sup- 
port would  interfere  with  the  re- 
sults. The  line  traced  by  the  point 
on  the  smoked  glass  was  perfectly 
straight,  in  spite  of  all  our  attempts 
to  influence  the  lever  by  Shaking  the 
stand  or  (stomping  the  floor. 

The  experiment  was  tried  first  with 
a  lady  toedium  placed  on  the  stand. 
Noises  we're  then  heard  like  the  drop- 
ping of  ferains  of  sand  on  the  parch- 
ment. A  fragrant  of  graphite  was 
thrown  upward  one-fifteith  of  an  inch, 
and  the  end  of  the  lever  moved  slight- 
ly up  and  down.  The  eociieriment  was 
repeated  in  !!VCr.  Home's  presence,  when 
the  index  was  moved  ,up  and  down 
more  slowly  and  without  any  percus- 
sive sounds.  Mt.  Home  did  not  touch 
the  apparatus  at  all. 

These  experiments,  says  Professor 
Orookes,  confixm  beyond  doubt  that 
thteire  is  Sottnte  force  associated  in  some 
manner  notiyet  explained,  with  the 
human  organization  by  which  force,  in- 
creased weight,  Is  capable  of  being  im- 


parted to  solid  bodi««  witboat  phyii. 
oal  contact. 

GRAVITAmrON       SUSPENDED      (1) 
.  WITH  OONTi-TT. 

Ini  the  Doteft  oi  Seances  with  D.  D. 
Homb,  comtnunicated  to  the  6.  P.  IR., 
occur  the  following  reports  of  experi- 
mients,  made  in  1871,  which  ehow  that 
this  force  was  capable  of  being  tx^ 
ciaed  at  will. 

At  the  seance  of  'JVSay  9th,  1671, 
seven  persons  being  present,  includ- 
ing D.  D.  Home,  sat  around  a  tabls 
weighing  32  pounds,  which  required 
ptresBure  of  8  pounds  to  tilt.  A  sprinj 
balance  was  booked  under  one  eigt 
of  the  table,  when  the  following  ex 
perimB<ntB.  wetre  made : 

Experiment  1.— "Be  light."  An  up 
ward  pull  of  2  pounds  required  to  lif 
one  oif  the  feet  off  the  ground,  al 
hands  lightly  touching  the  top  of  th< 
table. 

Experiment  2.— "Be  heavy."  Assooi 
as  this  is  said,  the  table  creaked,  shud 
dered  and  ai^peared  to  settle  itsel 
firmly  into  the  floor.  'The  effect  wa« 
as  if  the  power  of  a  gigantic  electro 
magnet  had  been  suddenly  turned  ob 
the  table  constituting  the  armature 
All  hands  we,res  as  before,  lightly 
touching  the  upper  surface  of  the  labU 
with  their  finge>rs.  A  force  of  8( 
pounds  was  now  required  to  raise  th« 
foot  of  the  table  Crom.  the  floor.  I  lift 
ed  it  up  and*  down  four  or  five  times 
and  the  index  of  the  t>alance  kept 
pretty  constant  at  86  pounds,  nob 
varying  more  than  one-half  pound 
Whilst  this  was  goimg  on  each  per- 
son's hands  were  noticed.  They  wer< 
touchinig  the  table  so  lightly  that 
their  aggreigate  downward  presaur* 
could  not  (haveTbeen  many  ounces.  Ml 
Home  once  lifted  his  hand  for  a  mom 
ent  quite  bff  the  table.  "His  fee*  wen 
tucked  baek  under  his  chair  the  who 
time. 
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ExTwrJmwjt  8.— "B©  light."  Oondi- 
tioDB  tb«  same  as  before.  An  upward 
pull  of  seven  povnda  required  to  tilt 
tbe  table.  ( 

fUzperiment  4.— "Be  heayy."  The 
samio  creaking  noise  as  in  Experiment 
2  was  again  heard.  Every  person  (ex- 
cept Mr.  O.  Bj.  and  myself,  who  was 
standing  up  tryinig  the  experiment, 
put  the  lends  of  the  fin'gers  underneath 
the  table  top,  the  palma  being  up- 
wards and  the  thambs  visible,  so  that, 
if  any  force  were  unconsciously  ex- 
erted, it  should  tend  to  diminish  the 
weight'.  At  the  sani  -  (time  Mr.  O.  (R. 
took  a  candle  and  mooped'  under  the 
table'  to  See  thalt  no  lone  was  touch- 
ing the  lejgs  of  the  table  with  their 
kne«s  or  feet.  I  also  atooped  down 
occasionally  to  verify  Mt.  O.  H. 'a,  states 
ment  that  nil  was  fair  beneaith.  Upon 
applying  the  spring  balance,  I  saw 
that  the  Kable  was  pulled  up  at  45 
pounds.  Immediately  this  was  an- 
nounced, I  felt  aU'  in^crease  of  weight, 
and,  after  b  ftelw  (trials,  the  pull  wa's  in- 
creased to  48  pounds,  at  fwhich  point 
the  index  stood  steady,  the  legs  of  the 
table  being  about  three  inches  off  the 
floor. 

E«pe.riment  5.— "Be  heavy."  The 
conditix>ns  were  the  same  as  before,  a 
little  nw>re  care  being  taken  by  the  sit- 
ters to  keep  their  feet  well  tucked  un- 
der their  chairs.  Hands  touching  the 
under  side  t>f  the  table  top  as  before. 
The  index  of 'the  balrance  rose  steadily, 
without  the  table  moving  In  the  least, 
until  it  pointed  to  46  pounds.  At  this 
IK)int  the  table  rose  an  inch,  when  the 
hook  of  the  balance  slipped  off,  and  the 
table  returned  to  its  place  with  a 
crash.  The  iron  hook  had  bent  out 
sufficiently  to  prevent  it  holding  the 
table  firmly  lany  longer,  so  the  ex- 
periments were  obliged  to  be  discon- 
tinued. 

<E)  WITHOUT  OONTACl'. 

At  the  seance  of  June  19th,  1871,  the 


eizi^iDrimnnts  were  resumed.  This '  time 
Mbr.  Homto  did  not  touch  the  table  (kt 
all. 

Experiment  1.— I  thereupon  fixed  the 
spring  to  balance  it,  and  asking  for  it 
to* be  made  (heavy  tried  to  lift  it  off  the 
ground.  It  (required  a  pull  of  28 
pounds  toi-aisetit.  During  this  tioM 
Mr.  Home  was  sitting  'back  in  his 
chair,  his  hands  quite  off  the  table,  and 
his  feet  touching  those  on  each  side  of 
him. 

Experiment  2.— "Be  heavy"  again. 
Mr.  Home  now  took  a  candle  and 
stooping  down  looked  in  under  the 
table  to  see  that  no  one  was  touching; 
it  there,  whilst  I  was  observing  the 
same  at  the  top.  Mr.  Home's  hands  and 
feet  were  the  same  as  before.  The 
balance  now  showed  a  tension  of  23 
pounds. 

Experiment  3  was  now  tried,  Mr. 
Home  being  further  from  the  table. 
A  pull  of  17  pounds  was  required. 

Experime^nt  4.— When  we  said  "Be 
light,"  the  table  rose  a ttilJi  pounds..  On 
trying  it  afterwards,  the  normal  pull 
required  to  tilt  it  we  found  to,  be 
14  pounds. 

This  will  suffice  as  a  spe^cimen  of  the 
investigations  which  led  him  to  take 
his  stand  before  the  'Hoyal  Society,  and 
announce  to  them  his  discovery.  They 
would  not  receive  it,  after  the  fashion 
of  learned  societies,  and  some  of  their 
members  abused  Professor  Crookes 
roundly  for  disturbing  their  smug 
complacency.  Dr.  W.  Carpenter,  in 
particular,  seem^  to  have  discredited 
himself  by  the  superciliousness  and  in- 
accuracy with  -which  he  assailed  Pro- 
fessor Crookes  in  the  Quarterly  Re- 
view. 

A  MANT-SIDED  MAN  bP    SCIENCE. 

Among  other  charges  hurled  against 
the  audacious  discoverer  was  the  ac- 
cusation that  he  had  confined  his  at- 
tention  to  one  special  subject.       This 
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taunt  jfovt»  Prol«Mm  OrookM  an    oi>- 
portonltjr   of    retortliiff    in  this    pnn- 

"Will  my  revLewftr  ktndlj  nay  what 
that  speolAl  aubJ«ot  ia  to  Mrhiob  IhaTe 
confined  my  attention?  Is  it  |r«ji- 
•ral  cbemiAtry,  whiwe  chronicler  I 
hare  been  ninon  the  commen^'ement  of 
the  Ohemicnl  News,  in  1859 f  Is  it 
Thallium,  about  which  th«  pub- 
lic have  heard  as  much  as  they  'care 
Cor?  Is  it  Chemical  Analysis,  in 
'Which  my  reoently  published  "Selsct 
Methods"  is  the  result  of  twelve 
years'  work  ?  la  it  Disinfection  'and 
Pteveotion  and  Oure  of  Cattle  Plague, 
my  published  report  on  which  may  be 
said  to  have  popularized  Carbolic  Acid  ? 
Is  it  Photography,  on  the  theory  and 
practice  of  which  my  |)a[)er8  have 
be*^n  '.ry  numerous  ?  Ls  it  the  metal- 
lurgy of  gold  and  silver,  in  which  my 
discovery  of  the  value  of  (sodium  in 
the  amalgamation  process  is  now 
largely  used  in  Australia,  Oarlifornia 
and  South  America  ?  Is  it  in  physical 
optics,  in  which  department  I  have 
space  only  to  refer  to  'papers  on  soma 
phenomena  of  polarized  light,  pub- 
lished before  I  was  twenty-one;  to  my 
detailed  description  of  the  spectro- 
scope and  labors  with  this  instrument, 
when  it  was  almost  unknown  in  Eng- 
land;  to  kn,y  paijers  on  (he  aolar  and 
terrestrial  spectra;  to  my  examination 
of  the  optical  phenomena  of  opals,  and 
construction  of  the  spectrum  micros- 
cope; to  toy  paiieiTs  on  'the  measure- 
ment of  the  luminous  intensity  of 
lights  and  my  description  of  my  pol- 
arization photometer  ?  Or  is  my  spec- 
ialty astronomy  and  meteorology,  in- 
asmuch osT  'was  for  twelve  mtrnthaa/t 
the  Radcliffe  Observatory,  Oxford, 
where,  in  addition  to  my  principal  em- 
ployment of  arranging  the  meteoro- 
logical department,  I  'divided  my  leia- 
ure  time  between  Homer  and  mathe- 
matics at  flVIagdalen  Hall,  planet-hunt- 


ing    and   traoBlt-ilBkiim     with      Ui. 
Pogtum,  now  principal  of  the  "MJadru 
observaitory,    and     cnlestinl  photogrt. 
pby  with  the  hellonoeter  attached  to 
the  obserTatory  ?    My  photographs  o( 
th»  moon,  takeo  in  18S6,  at  Hr.  Hart- 
nup's  observatory,  (Liverpool,  -werefoB  i 
years  the  be«t  extant,  and  I  waahon-  1 
ored  by  a  money   grant     from     the 
Royal  Society  to  carry  out     further 
work  in  oonoeotion  with  them.  TheMi 
facta,   togetbeir  with  my  trip  to  Gran 
last  year  (this  was  written  in  1871),  al 
one  of  th»  {government  eclipse  expedi- 
tion, and  tliB  invitation  recently  (re- 
ceived to  visit  Oeylon  for   the     Bams 
purpose,  would  almost  oeem  to  show 
that  astronomy  was  my  specialty.  In 
truth,  few  acieintifiio  imen  are  less  open 
to  the  charge  of  baitig  'a  specialist  of 
apeciulists.' " 

AN      AVOWAL      OF        UNSHAKEN 
FAITH. 

Sinoe(  thien  Professor  Orookes  has 
done  but  little  psychic  investigation. 
In  1881,  however,  he  contributed  "Notea 
of  his  Seances  with  D.  D.  Home  (o  the 
Society  for  Psychical  tR«s«arch"  for 
the  specific  object  of  reaffirming  his 
absolute  knowledge  of  the  phenomena 
to  which  hefiad  borne  witness  twenty 
years  before.      He  wrote: 

"Their  publication  will,  at  any  rate, 
show  that  r  iiave  not  changed  my 
mind;  that  on  dispassionate  review  of 
statements  put  forth  by  me  nearly 
twenty  years  ago  I  find  nothing  tore- 
tract  or  to  alter.  I  have  discovered  no 
flaw  In  the  experiments  tlhen  made,  or 
in  the  reasoning:  I   based  upon  them." 

A*t  the  same  'time  Professor  Crookes 
admitted  that  he  had  been  somewhat 
disappointed  at  the  blow  rate  ol  pro- 
gress in  the  investigation  of  the  new 
force.      He  said: 

"I  announced  my  intention  of  pub- 
lishing a  book  which  should  contain 
my  numerous  printed  and  unprinted 
ot«ervation«. 
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"But  (his  projected  work  has  never 
w«n  the  light.  l&Ily  excuae — a  rrxil  ex- 
cuse, though  not  a  oonnplete  Juatifioa- 
tion— Ilea  in  the  extreme  preiwure  of 
other  work  on  my  tinve  and  energies. 
Tlie  chemionl  and  phyaicul  problema 
of  m^  prdfeaaional  life  have  beoome 
more  and  more  atmorbing;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  few  fresh  opporlUnitelci 
have  occurred  of  proaecuting  my  re- 
searohes  into  'paychic  force.'  I,  must 
confese,  indeed,  thai  [  have  be«n  dia- 
nppointed  wifh  tlie  progreaa  of  invsM- 
gntion  into  thla  «ubject  during  the 
last  fifteen  years.  I  rsee  little  abate- 
ment of  the  credulity  on  thoonehand 
and  the  fraud  on  the  other  wlhioh 
have  all  along  interfered,  aa  I  hold, 
with  the  reoognitioa  of  new  truth 
of  profound   iutereat." 

From    this     Bomewh'it    melancholy 
not©  we  turn  with  relii.f  to  the  more 
buoyant    tone   of     the    inaugural   ad- 
dresa,  delivered  -at   the  eightyrfourth 
general  meeting  of  the  Psychical  Tle- 
searoh  Society,  held   at   We(S|(min»t/(vr 
hall,  Jan,  29,  1897,  in^  which,  f  romi   the 
ai)ysHmaI   depths  of   our   own    ignoi^ 
ance,  he,  GVIan  of  Science,  draws  hoi>e 
and  consolation,  and  a  constant  .Htim- 
ulus  to  expect  the  discovery  of     new< 
truths,   the     revelation   of     unknown 
worlds. 

Lest  it  be  said  that  subsequent  ex- 
perience had  enabled  Pro(f.  Crotrites  )to 
solve  on  the  bfisis  of  natural  law  this 
wonderful  phenomeiici,  lest,  it  be 
thought  that  he  hns  ioh«nged  or  modi- 
fied his  views  we  give  below  extracts 
from  a  summary  of  his  presidential! 
address  last  year  at  the  British  Assoc- 
iation at  Bristol,  taken  frolm  "  Light" 
of  London,   England. 

Professor  Crookea  said  :  These,  then 
we  some  of  ithe  subjects  weighty  and 
far-re«aohing,  on  whiteih  my  own  a/tten- 
ticm  has  been  chiefly  coincentra,ted. 
tJiKm  one  olher  i'n|tjed:<e«[t  I  ha,v^nioft|  yet 
touched— to  !me  the  weigfeltiest  and  the 
CeTthesjt-realcbing  of  all. 


No  i'Dclrient  in)  my  Boiewtifia  oaxeer 
Is  more  widely  known  th«n  the  part  I 
took  many  years  ogo  in  certain,  psychio 
nisearcheB.  Thirty  yeAxs  iiave  passed 
HdncB  I  j)uhliBhv<l  an  acoounjt  <yf  experl- 
menta  Hftndimg  to*  show  that  outside 
our  scientific  knowledge  there  exists 
a  B'orce  exercised  l)y  intelligence  dif- 
fering froaa  the  ordinary  intelligence 
common  t<»  mortals.  'Phis  fact  in  my  life 
id,  of  course,  well  under8t<K)d  by  th«T«e 
who  honored  me  with  the  invitation 
to  become  your  preKid^int.  Perhaps 
ftm<mg  mjy  audience  some  may  feel 
curious  as  to  whether  I  elhall  speak 
oaf  or  be  siLlent.  I  elect  to  apeak,  al- 
though briefly.  To  enter  at  lengtih  on 
ai  still  debatable  subject  wouild  be  un- 
duly to  insist  on  a  topic  which— a» 
'Wallace,  Lodge  nnd  R-irrettt  have  al- 
ready shown— thougih  no-t  unfitted  for 
discussum  at  these  meetings,  does  not 
yeti  enliHt  the  interest  of  tiie  ma.iority 
of  my  scienit.ific  brethren.  To  ignore* 
the  subject  would  be  an  act  of  cow- 
ardice— 4in  act  of,  cowardice  1  feel  no 
temptation    to  c<xnmiit. 

To  stop  short  in  my  research  thatl 
bids  fair  tot  widen  the\  gates  of  know- 
ledge, to  recoil  from  ieor  of  diifficulty 
or  adverse  criticism,  is  to  bring  re- 
projich  on  Hcience.  'Hhere  is  nothing 
for  the  investigator  to  do  but  to  go 
straight  on,  "  to  explore  up  and  dowr^^ 
Inch  by  inch,  with  the<  taper  his  rea- 
son;" to  follow  the  liighti  wherever  iti 
may  lend,  even  should  It  at  times  re- 
semble a  wiJl-o'-lhenwisp.  I  have 
nothing  to  retract.  I  adhere  to  my 
already  published  statements.  Indeed^ 
I  might  add  much  tlhereto.  I  regret 
only  a  certain  crudity  in;  those  early 
expositions  which,  no  doubt  justly,  'j'^ 
militated  against  their  acceptance  by 
the  scientific  world.  "My  own  know- 
ledge at  that  time  scaroel3r;  extendeid  j 
beyond  the  fact  that  certain  phen,-' 
omfina,  new  tlv  scienice  had  assuredly 
occurred,  and  were  attested  by  my  own 
sober  senses,  and,  better  still,  by  au<t- 


Qlnatio  r«oord.  I  wiui  lilcA  somn  two- 
dimensionnl  bAiDg  who  might  ulandat 
(h«  singulAr  point  of  a  Ri«viiwinn's  Mur< 
fa«e,  and  thuafind  himai^if  iii  infinites- 
imal and  iD«xpliciibI«  oontaot  with^  a 
pl&ne  of  «xi(tt«noe  not  his  own. 

I  think  I  n^  a  littl«  further  now.    1 
ihAV«  glimpses  of  aomefthing   like  co- 
herence among  <.he  artrajign       elusive 
pbiBtiocnena  ;  of   slDmethiiitt    like  oon- 
tlauity  between  tlvuAe     un«>xplained 
forces  and  laws    already  known.    This 
advance  ia  largely   due  to  the   labors 
of  anotlber  association  in(f  whioh  I  have 
also  this  year  the  honor   to  be  presi- 
dent—the  society   for    Psychical   Re- 
oearchi    And  were  1  now  introduoing 
for  the  firat  time  these  inquiries  to  the 
world  of  science    I  should  ch<iose     a 
starting  point  different  from  that  of 
old.    It  would  be  well  to  begin  with 
telepathy  ;  with  tihe  fundamental  law, 
AP  I  Mieve  it  to  be,  thati  thoughts  and 
images  may  be  transferred  from  mind 
to  anottber  withoui  tjhe  agency  of  the 
reorganized     organs     of   sense— 'that' 
knowledge  may  enter  the  human  mind 
without  being  communicated  in  any 
hitherto  known  or  recognized  wayn. 
Although  tihe  inquiry   haa     elicited 
important  facts  wiitht  reference  to  the 
mind,  it  has  not  yet  reached  t(he  scien- 
tific stage  of  certainty  which  would 
entitle  it  to  be  usefully  brought,  before 
one  ot  our  sections.    I  will  therefore 
confine  myself  to /pointing  vout  the  di- 
rection in  which   scientiific  investiga- 
tion can  legitimately  advance.    If  tel- 
epathy take  place  nve,  have  two  visible 
facts— the  physical  change  in  the  brain 
of  A,  the  suggester,  and  the  analogous 
physical  change  in  tihe  brain  of  B,  tho 
recipient  of  the  suggestion.     Between 
these  two  physical,  events  tihera  must 
exist  a  train  of  physical  causes.  When- 
ever the  connecting  sequence  of  inter- 
mediate causes  begins  to  be  revealed, 
the  inquiry  will  then  come  within  the 
Xftjige  of  one  of  the  sections  of  the 
British  association.    Such  a  sequence 


caji  only  occur  through  an  interTeaing 
nMdium.    All   ib»    pheoomena  of  tJi» 
univ«rjM!  are  presumably  in  »>me  way 
continuous,   and   It    ia   unsouendiiio  to 
call  In  the  aid  of  piysterious  agerwi«s 
when    with    every    fresh)    advance  in 
kn«.wledKe  it  ia  s)u>wu  that  eth«r  n- 
bratiuns   have   powers   and  attribute 
abundantly  equal  to  any  demand— wren 
to  the  transmiasion  of  thought.    In  ji 
supposed   by    some    phy.Hi«)U>gint«  that 
tl»e  essential  cells  of  nerves  do  noti  ac- 
tually  touch,   but    are  -aeparmtecl  by  a 
narrow  gap,    which    wiiU^ns   in  sleep, 
while  It  narrows  almost  to  cxtinctioa 
during  mental  activity.    This     condi- 
tion is  so  singularly  Hike  that  of  Hranliy 
or  bodge  coherer  as  to  suggest  a  furth- 
er analogy.  The  structure  of  biiun  and 
nerve  being  similar.  It  La  concetvabla 
there  may  be  present  nvasseai  of  such 
nerve  coherers  in  the  brain  wthose  spe- 
cial function  it  may  'be  to  receive  im- 
pulses brouglit  frcwn  wltihout  through 
the  connecting  sequence  of  ether  wav- 
es of  appropriate  order  of  magnitude. 
Roentgen  lias  familiarized  us  with  am 
order  of  viibra|tions  of  extrejme  minute- 
ness compared  with  the  smallest  waves 
with  which  we  have  hitherto  been  ac- 
quainted, and  of  dimensions  compara- 
ble with  the'  distances  between     the 
centers  of  atoms  of  which  tihe  material 
universe  is  built,  up  ;  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  supposei  that  we.  have  here 
reached  the  limit,  of  frequenjcy.    Itj  is 
known  that  the  action  of  tihought  ia 
accompanied     by    certain     molecular 
movements  in  the  brain,  and  here  we 
have  physical  vibrations  capable  from 
their  extreme  minuteness  of  acting  di- 
rect on  indiividual  molecules,       whilie 
their  rapidity  approaches  that  of  the 
Internal  ond  external    movaments  of 
the  atoms  themselves. 

Confirmation  of  telepat'dio  phenom- 
ena ia  afforded  by  many  converging 
experiments  and  by  many  spontonjeoua 
occurrences  only  thus  intelligible.  The 
most  varied    prooC,  perhaps,  is  drawn 
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, -om  KoaJyab  of   ilve     aub-ooo^iloui 
war  kings  of  ib«t  mind,  whem^      tb««», 
^^b«ftii«<r  bj  A£oi<l»n^  or    deaigci,    are 
f)routfhit  into  contfoioua  survey.      Evi- 
dflfic^.  of  a  region,  jielowithe  tbreAbbldl 
of  coDHciou8D«M,  hAM  beoD  preoentod^ 
i«inc«  itM  first  inoept  ion,  in  th«  "  Pro- 
c«e(iiings  of  tboi  SooLetjr  toTi  Paycbioal 
iRetHMirob,''  and  iita  rarioua  aiip«cta  ajro 
being  intexpreted  tmd  welded  into  o, 
comprebensive    whole   by    the   pertln- 
acioua  g«nlua  of  F.  .W.  H.  Myera.  Con- 
currently, our  knowJ«dge  of 'the  facta 
in  thiH  obscure  region  has  received  val- 
uable additiona  at  tbe  hands  of  labor- 
ers in  other  countries.    To  mention,  la 
fewi  Dumes  outi  of  many,  the  observa- 
tions of  Richet,  Pierre  Janet  and  llinet 
(in  France),  of  Brour  amit  FIreudj    (in 
JAustrin),  of  WillLam  James  (in  Am- 
erica) have  strikingly  illustrtated  the 
extent'  to  whiob  pajtient  experimetntar 
tion  can   probe    subllminnl   prooessesr, 
and  can  thus  learn  th©  lessons  of  al- 
ternating personflllties,  audi  abnormal 
stajtfs.    ^Vlhillst   it    is   clear   that  our 
knowledgel  of  sub-coniscious  imentortlon 
is  still  to  be  developed,  we  must  beware 
of  rashly  aBsuaning  tihat  all  variations 
from  the  normal  waking  condition  are 
necessarily  morbid.    Tbe  human   rare 
has  reached   no  fixed  or  c<banlg;eLes8 
Ideal ;  in  every  direction  there, lis  evo- 
lution aa  well  us  disin;te,girationu    •  Iti 
would  be  hard  to  find  insrtances      of 
more  rapid  progiress,  moral  and    •phy- 
sical,       than        in        certain  im- 
po(rtanti        cases        of         cure         by 
Buggestion— a^ain  to  cite  a  few  names 
out  of  many— by  JJebeaalt,  Bernheini, 
the  late  Aaguste  Voisin,  Berillon  (in 
Prance,)  Schrenpjc-Notzaiig  (in      dor- 
many),  BVxrel  (SwitzepJ^and);,         "Van 
Eteden  (in  Hpdloind),   WetterHtrand  (in) 
Sweden),  Milne-Bramwell  and     Lloyd 
Tuckey  (in  EnglaM),    This  is. not  the 
place  for  detailH  but   tbe  vis  medica- 
tTiflc  thus  evoked,  as  it  u-ere;,  from  tbe 
fleptbs  of  tbe  organism,   is  of  good' 
omien   for   the    upwards  evolurtlilon  ofi 
mankin,d.' 


A  Coriniidabie   range  of  phenomMMk 
muat  be  acientifloully  nifted  \mtmt)  w% 
effectually  groap  a  faculty  ao«trana«« 
ao  bewildering,  nnd  Lvr  ages  aii>     in- 
acrutable,  an  tbe  dirnct  action  of  mind 
on  miind.    Thia  delijoate  baok  need*    a* 
ri«v>rous  empLoymenit  of   tbe   method! 
of  excluHiun— a  oontitant  aetting  asidci 
of  Irrelevant  phenomena  that  could  be 
explained  by  known  <cau8e8,  InoludLoigi 
thofte  far  tan  faauLliar  cauaea,       oon-* 
scioua  and  unoonecioua  fraud.    Tbe  In-   ' 
quiry  unites  tb«r  diifflculties  inberentt) 
in  all  exi)e<rlmen;tatinn  connected  wLtb| 
mind,  with  tangled  human  tempera- 
ments and  with   bbservatione  depeni 
dent  less  on  automatiLu  record  .than  on 
personal  testiDuxny.i    Jiut   dijfficu|LtieA, 
are  things  to  lie  overcame  even  in  the 
elusory  branch  at  neseaox^b  knownt  laal 
Experimental  Psychology.     It  has  been 
charaoteristic  of  tbe  leaders  among  t'he 
group  of  inquirers  constituting     tbe 
iSociety  for  Psychical  Ilesearcb  to  com- 
bine critical  and  negotive  work;  wLthI       , 
work    leading    to   positive     discovery. 
To  the  peni^tratuDni  and       scrupulous 
faiir-kuinde|dneB8  of   Professor    Henlry] 
vSddg'wiok  a^d  of   the   late    £|djnun:d» 
Gurney  is  largely  due  the  eatablish- 
in«nti  of  canons  of  'ev^Ldence  in  psychi- 
cal rese:irch,  whiolb  strengthen  while 
they  narrow  tbe  path  of  subsequent  ex- 
plorers.   To  the   devLoctive   genius  of 
Dr.  Rifbard  Uiodgsoa  we  owe  a  oon^ 
vincing  demon»<tTa,tLOn  ofi  the  narrow;       ^ 
limits  of  human  continuous  obseirva- 
tion'. 

It  has  been  said  that  "  Nat^hin'g. 
worth  the  provJiQg  oajx  be  proved,  itor 
yet  disproved.'^  True  though  this  may 
hiave  been  in  tbe  pajst,  it  is  true  art 
longer.  The  science  of  our  century  baa 
forged  weapons  of  observation  and  an- 
alysis by  which  itthe  verieSit,  tyro  mo-y 
profit.  Science  has  trained  and  fash- 
ioned^ the  average  mind  into  habits  of 
exactitude  and  disciplined  iperception, 
and  in  so  doing  has  fortified  itself 
for  tasks  higher,  wider,  and    incom- 
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parably  more  wonderful  than  even  the 
wiisest  among  our  ancestors  imiagin- 
ed.  like  the  aoula  in  Plato's  myth 
that  follow  the  ohardat  of  iZeus,  it  has 
ascended  to  a  point  of  vision,  fait  above 
the  earth,  ^t  i«  'h«i\ceforth  open  to 
science  to  transcend  all  we  now  think 
we  know  of  mniiler,  and  to  gain  new 
glimpees  of  a  profounder  schemei  of 
cosmic  law. 

jAn  eminent  predecessor  in  this  chair 
(declared  that  "by  an  intellectual 
necessity  he  crossed  the  boundary  of 
expcrimential  evidence,  andi  discerned! 
in  that  matter,  whiah  we  in;  our  ignor- 
aiice  of  its  latent  powers,  and  not- 
withstanding our  professed  reverencq 
for  its  Creator,  have  hibheu-to  covered 
with  opprobrium,  the  potency  and 
promise  of  all  terres,trLal  Life."  I 
should  prefer  \to  reverse  the  apothegm, 
and  tpsay  that  in  life  I  see  the  pro- 
mis©  and  potency  of  all  forms  of  mat- 
ter. , 

In  old  Eg'yntian  days  a  well  'known 
inscription  wnas  carved  over  the  iwrtal 
of  the  temple  of  Isds  :  "  I  an;  whatever 
hath  been,  is,  or  ever  will  be  j  and  my 
veil  no  man  haith  ye,t  lifted."  Not  tlhus 
do  modern  seekers  ailter  truth  con- 
front Nature— the  word  it  hat  stands 
for  the  biiffling  mysteries  of  the  uni- 
verse. .Readily,  unflinchingly,  we 
strive  to  pierce  the  inmost  heart  of 
NjBture,  from  wha,t  she  is  to  recon- 
struct what  she  lias  been,  .and  to  pro- 
phesy what  ahe  yet  shall  be.  Vedl 
after  veil  we  have  lifted,  and  her  face 
grows  more  beautiful,  august  and  won- 
derful, with  every  barrier  that  is 
withdrawn. 

It  IS  a   grea.t    mistake*    to  suppose 
that  Spiritualism  is  the  reliigion  oC  the 
ignorant   and   thought  less.    To   sihow 
have    iiomjnended       themeelvee         to 
that  its  phenomena   and     philosophy 
thojghitful   and  cultured  minds,  it  is 
oaily  necessary  to  mention 

A'  FEW  EaUNENT  SPIRITUALISTS. 

Alfred  R.  Wallac«,  the  discoverer  ol 
Brcdution. 


Cromwell  Varley,  Ejectncanfc  F.  R. 

Wk  F.  Barrett,  F.  R.  E;.„  PtoC.  ot 
Physics  in  the  RoyaJ  College  ol| 
Science,  Dublin. 

Dr.  Lockart  Robertson,  editor  Jour- 
nal of  Medical  Science. 

Dr..  J.  EUiotson,  F.  ,R.  S.,  some  tim© 
Prest.  of  the  Royal  Med.  and  Chir. 
Soc.,  London. 

Prof,  d©  Morgan,  Preat.  Math.  Soc^ 
London. 

Camille  Flamnnanon,  Astronomer. 

Herman  Goldsmith,  Astronomer  and 
Physicist.  , 

.William  Crookes,  Chemist. 

TroC.  N.  D.  >Wagner,  Geologist,,  Uni- 
versity,  St.    Petersburg. 

iAlex..  von  Humboldt. '    i     ■ 

Prof,  J.  J.  Mapes,  Algricul/tural 
Chemist. 

Prof.  Robt.  Hare,  Chemist. 

Prof  J.  R.  Buchanan,  AnthropoUo- 
gist. 

Baron  von  Redcbenbach,  Physiolo- 
gist. 

F.  Zollner,  author  of  Trancendental 
Physics. 

J.  H.  von  Fichter,  the  Emeraon  of 
Germany. 

A.  Pronaon,  Alcott. 

|Wm.  Lloyd  Garrison. 

Louis  Kossuth. 

;Emilio  Castelar. 

Victor  Hugo. 

jAbraham,  Lincoln. 

lion.  Geo.   W.   Julian,   erf   Indiana,. 

Sir  Edward  Bulwer  (Lyuon  and  son. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning. 

TO  THIS  LIST  OF  ElMINENT  NAMES 
I    ADD    A    LIST   OF     PERTINENT 
TESTIMONIES  IN  SUPPORT     OP 
SPIRIT  COMMUNION. 

The  human  frame is  sometimea 

acted  upon  by  a  power  outside  of  us, 
as  familiar  with  that  >orgaBizatJon  as 
w©  are  ignorant  of  it.— Agassiz. 

Camill©  FlammarioQ,— "  I  do  ncfbj 
hesitate   to  affirm   nayr       «<»nviQtiog|^i 
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liaaed^oD  p«rsonaJ  examloaition  of  the 
Hubject,  that  anj  soientLfio  majoi  who 
4eclar«a  the  phenomena,  denominated 
nvagnetic,'  '  samnotmbulic,  '  medi-' 
ondstio,'  and  others  not  yet  ezplaioed 
by  science,  to>  be  'i!iz]ipioafli>ble'  is  one 
who  speaJcs  without  knowing  what  ibe 
is  taUcing  about." 

}^^  R.  WaJlape.— "  We  are  justified  in 
tatkinep  the  facts  «f  Modern  SpirRual-< 
ism«  (and  with  ithem  tihe  ispirLtual  the- 
ory as  the  only  tenabl«^  one)  as  being 
fully  established).  Its  whoile  course 
and  history,  proclaimed  it  to  be;  neith- 
er imposture  nor  delusion,  nor  survival 
of  the  beliefs  of  savages,  but  algreafa 
and  all-important  truth." 

J.  H.  Fichte,  the  Gerocnan  Flhidosopher 
aind  (Author— Jt"  I  feel  it  my  duty    to 
bear  tesUpiony  to^  the  great  fact    of 
Spirit ualiska.    No  one  should       keep 
silant."  t 

Professor  De  Morgan,  late  President 
<xf  the  Matjiepiatical  Society  of  Lon- 
•don.— "  I  hAve  both  seen  and  heard 
in  a  manner  which  should  maike  unbe- 
lief impossible,  things  calllied  spiritual, 
•wWciJi  catinolt  be*  tajcea  by\  a  rational 
being  to  be  capable  of  explanation  by 
impoeture,  coincidence^  or  mistaJce. 

Professor  Hjapie,  E;riofeasor  of  Chem- 
istry in  the  UnLveiTsLty  df  Peoonaylj- 
vanja,*— "'  Pax  froou  abating  my  con- 
ifidepce  in  the  Imferenoeis  respectlnig 
the  agencies  o£  the  spirit^  of  deoeaa- 
«d  mortals,  m\  the  ma,ni^«3t'atiions'  of 
whiiD{h\  B  ihave  given  an  accoainit  in  my 
vftxck^  I  have  liad  even  mbre  .sitriking 
«ividencee  btf  thAjt  ojgency  than  those 
giivent  in  the  ."wtark  in  question."  v 

ProifeBSor  Challis,  late  Professor  of 
ML&tronomy  a^t  Caimbriid)g«.>— i"  Either 
th^i  facts  must  be  admitted  t(o  be  such 
AS  are  i-eportedi,  or  tbe^  possibiliity  of 
certttfying  taots  by  human  testimony 
must  be  given  up." 

Dr.  Lockhart  Robertson.  —  "  The 
wrijter  com  now  no  miore  doubly  the 
physical  manifed|j.^tio(n3     of  ao-cailled 


Spirituatiami  than  he ;  would  any  other 
tact."  ■' 

Thatekeray,— "  It'is  all  very  well  top 
you,  who  hA,Te  probably  never  seen 
any  spjxitual  miaoutCestatiions,  to  taUc 
as  you  do ;  bult  liad  youi  seen  what\  1 
have  seen  you  would  hold  a  differeoKi 
opinion."  '"'* 

Rev.  flVl.  J.  Savageu— Thait  he  is  Lof 
possession  o<  a  respejctable   body  of 
fapts  that  he  does  notb,  know  ihiow  ta 
explain  exce{it     on   the   theory   tftiat) 
he  in  dealing  with  aovaa  invisible  in- 

Rev.  Heber  Newton.—"  TJhiese  secrets 
seem  tio  more  thaoi  hi^t,  tjt  tihe  ezist- 
ejice  in  mani  of  powers(  an(|  poteiDfcies 
such  as  make  it  ecnttrely  credible  from 
a  scientific  point  of  view,  the  old  belief 
of  a  life  to  come." 

"Even  in  the  most  cloudless  skies  of 
(Modern  Sceptticiem,  I  see  a  rain-c,loud„ 
even  if  it  be  nor  bigger  than  a  m(an'« 
hand;  it  is  Modern  Spirituaiismi."— 
Lord  Brougham;. 

"The  Scriptures  are  pervaded  wLtihl 
evidence  that  we  dwell  among  invisible 
but  eternal  verities — personaJLties  andi 
BiubstancepV"— Prcxf.  L.  T.  Townsend, 

"I  believe  there  is  a  supernatural  and 
spiritual  world  in  which  human  spiirtta 
both  good  and  bad,  livei  in  a  state  of 
poineiciousn|eias>  1  believe  thait  any  of 
these  spixijts  may,  according  to  the 
order  of  God,  in  the  law$  of  their  placei 
of  residence,  have  intercourse  with 
this  world,  and  bepome  visible  to  mor- 
tals."—Dr.  Adam  Clark. 
"Angels  of  life  and  death  alike  are  hlai; 

(Without   his   leave   they   pass        no 
threshold  o'er  ; 
iWho,  then,  would  wLah  or  dare,  believ- 
ing this. 
Against)    his    messengers  to  shut  the 

door  f" 

I — !liongfellow. 

"The  doctrine  of  communion  has  put 

off  its  oppressive  robes  o£  selfishnewi 

and  personal  aggrandizement,  and  put 

on  the  wihite  garments  of  good  news  to 
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the  world  .  .  fhe  vrorld  longe  to  be- 
lieve, and  needs  to  believe  somieithing 
of  this  sort.  It  is  essential  to  our 
religious  well-being.  1  have  the  very 
firmest  faith  ...  that  heaven  is  close  to 
us ;  and  that  its  inhabltante  walk  the 
earth  both  when  we  wabe  and  whem 
we  sleep.  It  seems  to  me  that  this 
truth  is  at  the  centre  of  all  true  re- 
ligion     I  do  believe  in  this  poe- 

aible  communion  with  aill  mycheart"— 
Rev,  Gea  H.   Hepworth. 

Additional  teatunony  from  disting- 
uished)  Scientists  Iq  the  Reality  of  the 
Psychic   Phenopaena. 

Professors  Tornebom  and  Edland, 
Swedish  Physipisits^— "  Only  those 
deny  the  realilty  of  spirit;  pheixomena 
who  have  never  examined  them,  but 
prafound  study  alone  can  explai'n 
them.  We  do  not  know  where  we  may 
be  led  by  the  .dlBcovery  of  the  causa  of 
these,  as  it  seems,  trivial  occmcences, 
or  to  iwhat  new  spheres  of 
Nature's  kingdopa  thety,  may  open  the 
way  ;  but  that  they  will  bring  forward 
important  results  is  already  made 
fclear  to  us  by  thei  reveJadLons,  of  na- 
tural history  in  all  ages.'!— Aiftonblad 
(CStockholm),  pctuber  30t)h,  1879. 

Baron  Carl  du  Pirel  ((Muniich)  in  Nord 
und  Sud.— f  One  thing  in  clear  ;  that 
ie,  that  psychograpihy  must  be  ascribed 
to  a  transpen^eatal,  origin.  We  shall 
find :  1.  That  the/  hypothesis  of  pre- 
pared slates  is  inadmi.ssable.  2.  The 
place  on  which,  the  writLn|g\  is  found 
is  quite  inaccessible  to  the  han'ds  of 
the  medium.  In  some  cases  the  double 
slate  is  securelyi  looked,  Leavingi  only 
room  inside  for  the  tiny  morsel  of  slate 
pencil,  a.  That  the  >vTiting  is  actual- 
ly done  at  the  time>,  4.  That  the  me- 
dium is  notr  writing,,  fx  The  writing 
must  be  actually  done  with)  th€(  morsel 
of  slate  or  lead  penpiJ.  G.  Tliei  writing 
is  done  by  an  inteljigent  being,  since 
the  answers  arel  exactly  pertineaut  tiO 
th(e  questions.  7.  This  intelligenpefcan 
read,    write  and  understand  the  Irb- 


guage  of  human  hein|gs,  trequentlyi 
such  as  is  unknown  <tfl|  th«  medium,  Kt 
It  strongly  resembles  a  human  beioog 
as  well  in  the  degree  o£  its  intelli- 
g«-nc«  as  in  'the  mistakes  sometimes 
made.  These  beings  are,  thereifbr^ 
although  invieible,  of  human  nature  or 
species.  It  is  no  use  whatever  to  fight 
against  this  propoeition*  9.  If  these 
beings  speak,  they  do  so  in  human  lan- 
guage. 10.  If  they  are  asikedr  who 
they  axe,  they  answer  that)  they  are 
beings  who  have  left  this  wonrld.  11. 
When  these  appearances  become  part- 
ly visible,  perhaps  only  their  hands, 
the  hands  seen  are  of  human  form.  12. 
When  these  things  become  entirely 
visible,  they  show  the  human  form  and 

countenancew    Spiritualism 

must  be  investigated  by  scienpe.  I 
should  look  upon  myself  as  a  coward 
if  I  did  not  openly  express  my  con- 
victions." 

Professor  Elli|uitt  Oawes,  of  the 
Smithsoniian  Institute,  Washington,  U. 
S. — "  I  have,  as  you  knowi,  the  keen- 
est interest  in  the  w|ioIe  ranigefof  tdiose 
phenomena  wjiicih  axe  variously  labels 
ed  '  Spiritualism,'  '  theosop(hy(,*  '  tele- 
pathy,' 'humbug'  and  'fraud.'  I 
happen  to  be  an  pxgainiLsim'  which  itself 
illustxnttes  some  of  them,  and  have  seea 
enough  besides  to  siatiisfy  me  of  the  ac- 
tual verity  of  the  moslti  of  tiie  rest 
of  them,  let  I  heda*  '  expla,na)tion'  be 
what  it  majy.  I  ^Iso  think  (that  .scien- 
tific as  well  as  public  opinilon  is  just 
now  undergoing  such  modiification— I 
had  almost  written  such  a  revolution— 
that  those  who  .axe  now  called  respec- 
tively '  scientists'  and  '  cxankisits'  are 
likely  to  change  places,  with  great 
benefit  to  humanity  *  ait  ilaxge.  And  as 
to  religion-— which  after  all  has  got 
to  stand  with  ilts  feeti  fixm  on)  the  solid 
ground  of  nature,  if  it  would  rear  its 
head  to  the  heaven  thatt^  iis  above  all 
human  ignorajwe  and  prejudice— ,as  to 
religion,  I  repeat,  that  whidb  is  now; 
heterodoxy  will  the  more       speedily 
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prove  orthodoxy,  the  nvoure  widedy  t/he 
facts  of  psychic  science  are  dissemin-* 
oited  and  appreicthit|B(d.  The  trailtccr  in 
the  stxongholdfl  of  oirtth(od|oix  uniboder- 
ance  ia  human  reiaaoaii  aotlng  uponi 
etubboirn  facts  of  huinxan  mature,  and 
the  quarrels  noov  going  on  in  several 
of  these  strongboldis  are  amiong  the 
moat  cheerful  aiigns  of  thei  times  ;  for 
the  tiiith  adways.cicanes  bringing^  no(t 
peace,  out  t^*i  sword|,  wiith.  which  to 
conquer  b.  peaces" 

Dr.  Robert  Chambers.—"  I  have  for 
many  years  knowni  tbiat  these  pihenom<- 
enia  are  real,  as  dtbaitin^uishbd  from 
impostures  ;  and  it  is  not  of  yeaterday 
th)a|t  I  cpnclxided  they  wer^  calculated 
to  explain  much  ^hat  (lias  been  doubt- 
ful in  the  past ;  and,  when  fully  ac- 
cepted, revolutionise  the  whole  frame 
of  human  opinioni  on  manjy  Lmpontant 
matters."— [Extract  from  a  Letter  to 
A.  [Russel  Wallace. 

Cromwell  F.  .Verley,  F.  R.  S.  — 
"  Twenty-five  years  ago  I  was  a 
hard-headed  unbediever  ..,■  ...  Spixit- 
ual  phenomena,  however,  suddenly  and 
quite  unexp0ptedily,  were  soon  after 
dejveloped  in  my  own  family  ..<  •••'  This 
led  m.e  to  inquire  and<  ten  try  numerous 
experiments  in  such  la  way  as  to  pre- 
clude, as  much  as  eircumatancesi  would 
permit,  the  posaibiility  of  itrLckery  anc| 

Belf-depiBption,"    <(    He  then     dei 

tails  various  phases  of  the  plhjenomejiiat 
which  ihad  come  wuthin  the  range  of 
his  personal  experience,  and  continues: 
"  Other  and  numerous  phenomena  h'ave 
occurred,  proving  the  existence  (a)  of 
forces  unknown  to'  science  ;  (b)  the 
power  of  insitiantly  reading  my 
thoughts  ;  (c)  tlhe  presence  jof  some  in- 
telligence or  inteliligences  controlling 
those  powers  That  tlhe  phen- 
omena occur  there  is  overwhelming 
evidence,  and  it  Ls  too|  late  now,  to 
deny  their  existence,"        ( 

Alfred  Rusael     iWaUlace,   F.  G.  S 

"  My      position,  thereforei,  is  tbajt  the 
phe'noquena  of  Spiritualism  In  theiur  en- 


tirety do  not  requisre  further  confirm- 
ation. They  are  proved,  quite  as  well 
as  any  toots  are  proved  in  otheoi* 
sciences,  and  it  is  not  denial  or  quib- 
bling that  can  disprove  anyi  of  them, 
bnt  only  freaJi  facts  and  accurate  de- 
ductiotis  from  tJioso  fiaots.  When 
tile  opponents  of  Spirituadism  can  give 
a  record  of  their  repearches  approacji- 
lng«i  in  duration  and  completeness)  to 
those  of  its  ^advocates  ;\and  whenftftiey! 
can  discover  and  show  m  detail,  eitheii 
how  the  phenctmenat  are  producedf  oi] 
how  the  many  sane  audi  able  men  here 
referred  to  have  been  deludjed,  into  a 
coincident  belief  that  they  h,ave  wi/t- 
nessed  them  ;  and  when  tlhey  can  prove 
the  correctness  of  their  tiheory  by  pro- 
ducing a  like  belief  iln  a  boldy  of  equalLy 
sane  and  able  unbeili«^vers-ithen,  and 
npt  till  then,  willi  itl  be  necessary  for 
Spiritualists  to  produce  fresh  con- 
firmation of.  facts  whiich  are,  and  al-. 
ways  have  been,  sufficiently  real  and 
indisputable  to  satisfy  any  honest  and 
persevering  inquirer.?— Miracles  and 
Modern  Spiritualism. 

SOEPTICS  CONVERTED  BY  INVES- 
TIGATING SPIRITUALISTTO  PHEN- 
OMENA. 

Alfred  Russcil  Wallace,  D.O.L.,  LL. 
D„  F.R.Si,  whose  works:  "Miracles  and 
Modern  Spiritualism"  and  "Defence  of 
Modeirn  Spiritualism"  are  models  of 
arg'ument  framed  in  the  calmest  judic- 
ial spirit,  was  up  to  the  time{  cxCil  his 
investigation  of  psychic  phenomena, 
over  30  years  ago,  a  confirmed  un- 
believer in  spiritual  realities,  a  hard, 
titayielding  (matexialist,  in  ishort,  an, 
(Alt  and  but  opponent  of  the  €aith. 
He  tellis  ua/:  "Up  to  the  time'  wheni 
first  becamie  acquainted  iwith  the 
facts  of  Spiritualism,  li  was  a  ''  con- 
firmed philosophical  sceptic,  irejoicing 
in  the  works  of  Voltaire,  Strauss  and 
Carl  Vogt,  and  an  ardent  admireriiof 
Heirbert  Spencer.  ,  I  was  so  thorough 
and  confirmed  a  mateirialiat  that    ;! 
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could  not  at  that  time  find  a    p/lacei 
in'mfsr  mind  for  the  conception  of  spir- 
itual ejcistence,  or  for  any  othe'nag-enr 
ciea  in  the*  universef'  than  (matter  and 
force.      Facte,  hwvever,  are  attubboTn 
things.      M^'  curiosity  was  at  first  ex- 
cited by  some  slight  but  inexpUcabla 
phenomena,  occurring  in     a    friend's 
family,   and  my  desire  for  knowledge 
and  love  of  truth  forced  ta*>  to',  con- 
tinue the  enquiry.        The  facts    be- 
came more  and  more  assured,  more  and 
more   varied,   more   and     cuoTe      re- 
moved        frbtn      anyifhing  tihat 
modern     science  taught   or      moderi^ 
philosophy   speculated  on.     The  facts 
beat  me.      They  compelled  me  to   ac- 
cept them  as  facts  long  .before  I  ctmld 
cept  the  spiritual  explanation  of  them; 
there  was  at  that  timie  "no  place  in  my 
fabric  of   thought   into  which  it  couldi 
be  fitted."       By  slow  degrees  a  pdace 
was  made  ;  but  it  was  made  not  by  pre- 
conceived or  theoretical  opinions.but  by 
the  con(  inuous  action  of  fact  after  fact, 
whicih  could  not  be  gcyt  rid  of  in  any 
other   Way.       Having   as  above   indi- 
cated, been  led,  by  a  strict  induction 
from  facts,  ta  a  belief:  1,  In    the   ex- 
istence of  a  number  of  p     ter human 
intelligences  of  various  grades,  and  2, 
That    some  of    these    (    intellig<ences, 
though   usually  invisible  and   intang- 
ible to  us,  can  and  do,  acton  matter, 
and  do  influence  our  minds,  etc.,  etc." 
Dr.  George  Sexton,  M:.D.,  iM",A,.  LL. 
D.,  was  for  many  years  the  coadjutort 
of  Mr.  Bradlaugh  and  one  of  theimost 
earnest  and  energetic  of  the  secular- 
ist  teachers.         Robert   Owen      first 
called  his  attention     to  Spiritualism. 
He  read  books,  saw  a  igood  deal  of    the 
ordinary  physical  toanifeB|taiions,ibut 
he  always  "suspected   that  the    med- 
iums played  tricks,  and  that  the  whole 
affair  was  nothing  but  clever  conjur- 
ing by  means  of  concealed  machine- 
ry.'^   He   gave   lectures   against   Spir- 
itualism, dwelling  on  the  absurdity  of 


the  phenomena,  and  ridiculing  the  idea 
that  these  were  the  wotfc  of  spirits. 
Then  another  friend  and  fellow 
secularist  of  Dr.  Sexton's,  Mr.  TurJey, 
after  trying  to  expose  Spiritualism,  be- 
came a  convert  to  it.  Dr.  SextoD 
laughed  at  his  conversion,  but  it  made 
an  impression  on  his  mind.  Ten  year* 
passed  away  before  Dr.  Sexton  became 
a  Spiritualist,  and  in  his  lecture,  "Howi 
r  Becamei  a  Spiritualist,"  he  tells  ua 
of  his  investigations  with  medium* 
whoi  submitted  to  ©very  condition  he 
wished  to  impose,  and  yet  thepheir- 
omena  was  manifest  in  hisNOwa  house, 
and  concludes  witli  these  words :  "AH 
the  physical  phenomena  that 
I         had       seen,  now         became 

clear  tome  ;  they  were  not  accomplish- 
ed by  trickery,  as  L  had  formerly  sup- 
posed,  bat  were  the  result  of  some  un- 
discovered law  of  nature,  which  it  waa 
the  business  of  the  man  of  science  to 
ua©  his  utmost  endeavors  to  discover." 
In  this  altitude  he  stood  toward  the 
phenomena  for  fifteen  years.  In 
18G5  he  began  to  hold  seances  in  his 
own  house,  but  it  was  years  after  this 
before  he  obtained  the  phenomena 
whicih  was  absolutely  conclusive.  Her* 
is  his  own  testimony. 

"The  proofs  that  I  did  ultimatelj^ 
receive,  are,  many  of  them,  of  a  char- 
acter that  li  cannot  desof ib  \  min- 
utely to  a  public  audience.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  I  got  in;  my  own,' house, 
in  the  absence  of  all  mediums,  other 
than  members  of  miy  own  family,  and 
intimate  private  friends  in  whom  med- 
iumistic  powers  became  developed,  evi- 
dences of  an  irresistible  charaotter, 
th-i.^^  the  communications  cam©  from 
dec.  .ised  friends  and  relatives.  In- 
te'iigence  was  again  and  again  di»- 
p'ayed  which  could  not  possibly  hav© 
had  any  other  origin  than  that  which: 
it  professed  to  have.  Facts  were  nam- 
ed, known  to  no  on©  in  the  cirold  and 
left  to  be  verified  afterwards.        The 
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identitj  of  the  epirits  communicating 
was  proved  in  a^  hundted  diffelrent 
ways.  Our  dear  departed  ones  made 
jthemselves  J)a'l|pable  both  to  feeling 
and  to  Bight  and  the  doctrine  of 
spirit  communication  was  proved  be- 
yond the  shadow  of  a^  doufet."  Dr. 
Sexton  was  &n  earnest  and  eloquent 
lecturer  in  behalf  of  Spiritualism'and 
a  writer  of  rare  ability  and  poiwem. 
Hia  lecture  on  "Spirit  Medium;)  and 
Conjurors"  shows  the  important  and 
clear  distincltions  between  ,the  most 
wonderful  results  of  legerdemain  and 
the  result  of  true  psychio;  power. 
Was  Dr.  Sexton  a  fool  ? 

16  OTHER  EMINENT  WITNESSES  TO 
THE  GENUINENESS  OF  PSYCHIC 
IPHENOMEIf  A. 

Judge  Edmonds  was  elected  a  mem>- 
ber  of  both  branches  of  the  StatQ 
Legislature  of  New  York,  and  was  for 
some  tiiije  President  of  the  Senata. 
After  passing  through  various  of- 
fices, he  was  made  a  Judge  of  the. 
Supreme  Court  of  New,  York.  He  held 
this  position  six  years  and  resigned  it 
on  apoodnt  of  the  outcry  raised 
against  him  because  he  had  become  ai 
Spiritualist.  Induced  by  some  of  his 
friends,  he  visited  a  medium,  and  be- 
ing astonished  by  what  he  saw,  ihe 
determined  tto  investigate  and  dis- 
cover and  expose  what  he  believed  to 
be  a  great  fraud.  In  his  work  en- 
titled "Spirit  Manifestations,"  he 
telis  of  the  remarkable  things  he  wit- 
nessed, extending  over  several  years, 
in  a  great  variety  of  circums,'tance3, 
in  different  countries,  and  how  for 
years  he  struggled  against  the  con- 
viction that  spirit  agency  produced  the 
phenomejaa.  "I  fwent  into  the  in- 
vestigation," he  declares,  "orijginally 
thinking  it  a  deception,  and  intend- 
ing to  make  public  my  eixposure  (of 
it.  Having  from  my  researches  come 
to  a  different  conclusion,  I  feel    the 


obligation  to  make  known  the  result 
is  just  as  strong."  He  practiced  at 
the  bar  and  was  in  the  highest  re- 
pute as  a  lawyer  until  his  death.  Was 
Judge  Edmonds  a  fanatic? 

Robert  Hare,  M.D.,  ,Eme(ritus  Pro- 
fessor of  Chemistry  in  the  .Univexsity 
of  Pennsylvania,  was  one  of  the  most 
eminent  scientific  men  of  America. 
He  distinguished  himself  by  a  num- 
ber of  important  discoveries;  <the  oiy- 
hy'drogen  blowpipe  being  one  of 
them)  and  was  the  author  of  more 
than  150  "papers  on  scientific  Bubjeata 
besides  others  on  moral  and  political 
questions.  Jn  1853  he  began  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  physical  phenom-' 
ena,  and,  like  Sir  WiUiami  Crookes,  de- 
vised special  apjiaratus  which  he  felt 
sure  would  detect  fraud  and  impoei- 
tion.  His  apparatus,  however,  only 
served  to  prove  the  genuineness  of  the 
phenomena  and  he  was  converted  to 
Spiritualism. 

In  his  work  of  great  acuteness  and 
logical  power  entitled  "  Hare's  Ex- 
perimental Investigations  of  the  Spir- 
it Manifeetations,"  he  deitails  the 
course  of  his  proceedings  and  the 
various  steps  in  his  reasoning  leading 
up  to  the  grand  climax  of  spirLt 
agency.  His  works  have  passed, 
through  five  editions.  Archbishop 
Whately  was  a  Spiritualist.  Mr.  Fitz- 
patrick  in  his  Memories  of  Wshatelyi* 
describes  the  various  stages  of  inves- 
tigation through  which  this  great  log- 
ician passed  by  means  of  invesitigations 
conducted  in  his  own  house  and 
his  entihusiastio  reception  of  the  spirit 
messages. 

Professor  Challis,  the  Plumereian 
Professor  of  Astronomy  at  G.'  mbridge, 
declares  concerning  the  testimony  In 
behalf  of  the  physical,  phenomena;; 
"In  short,  the  testimony  has  heenso 
abundant  and  consentaneous,  tbalt 
either  the  facts  must  be  admitted  td 
be  such  as  are  reported,  or  the  'possi-< 
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bility  of  certifying  facts  by     human 
testimony  must  be ''given  up." 

Jobann  O.  F.  ZoUner,  Professor  of 
Physical  Astronomy  at  th©  Univer- 
sity of  Leipsic,  had  more  than  30  sit- 
tings with  81ade,  the  American  med- 
ium, ini  his  own  house/  at  Leipsio.  or 
in  the  houses  of  his  friends  between 
Noiv.,  '77,  and  May,  78,  and  witneata^ 
ed  some  of  the  most  astounding  physi- 
cal phenomena  that  has  ever  been  re- 
iBorded,  all  in  the  presence  of  one  or 
more  of  his  fellow-professors,  especial- 
ly Professo"rs  Weber,  Scheibner  and 
Fechner.  Among  the  phenomena, 
given  in  ZoHjaer's  Transcendental 
Physics  is  that  of  the  paaaage  of 
^    matter  through  matter. 

Dr.  Joseph  Oook,  of  Boston,  the  nate<l 
divine  and  lecturer,  whom  no  one  will 
accuse  of  hetenodoiy,  ^ince  he  Is  one 
Off  the  strongest  and  ablest  apolo- 
gists for  orthodoxy  our  age  has  pro- 
duced, considered  it  (his  right  and  duty 
bo  investigate  the  phenomena  of  Spir- 
itiualism.  He  /discusaes  very  fully 
and  frankly  the  re-markable  experi- 
ence of  ZoUner,  awct  though  he  has 
been  accused  of  being  tainted  with  the 
philosophy  of  Spiritualism,  has  to  my 
knowledge,  never  gone  sfaxther  in  thia 
direction  than  to  investigate  and 
certify  to  the  genuineness  of  ^  itha 
phenomena  he  witneased.  He  assist- 
ed in'  an  experiment  some  (yeans  ago, 
wjieare  a  Inulnber  of  scientists  and  men 
of  note  devised  most  crucial  conditions 
under  which)  a  modern  medium  under- 
took to  prove  the  reality  of  the  phen- 
omena of  Biate  writing.  Here  is!  a 
brief  account  of  the  same  taken  from 
the  words  of  Dr.  Epes  Sargent  (Scien' 
tific  Basis  of  Spiritualism)  and  the' 
Btatement  signed  by  Dr.  Oook  and 
others  there  present: 

At  the  house  of  Epes  Sargent,  on 
the  evening  of  Saturday,  March  13th, 
thto  undersigned  saw  two  dean  slater 
placed  face  to  face,  with!  a  bit  of  slfrte 


pencil  befween  them.  We  all  held 
our  hands  clasped  around  the  edges  ol 
the  twoBlatcs.  Th©  bands  of  Mr.  Wat- 
kins,  the  psychic,  also  cla8[)ei(l  the 
slates.  In  this  position  we  all  dis- 
tinctly heard  the  pencil  moving,  and 
on  opening  the  slates  found  an  intelli- 
gent message  in  a  strong  masculine 
hand,  in  answer  to  a  question  asked 
by  one  of  the  company. 

Afterwards  two  slates  were  clamped 
together  by  strong  brags  fixtures, and 
held  at  arm's  length  by  Mr.  Oook, 
while  the  rest  of  the  company  and  the 
psyvhic  (had  their  hands  in  full  view 
on  the  table.  After  a  moment  of 
waiting  the  slates  were  opened  and 
a  messoge  in  feminine  hand  was  found 
on  one  of  the  inner  surfaces.  Tihere» 
were  five  lighted  gas  burners  in  the 
room  at  th©  time.  We  cannoi  apply 
to  these  facts  any  theory  of  £raud,  and 
We  do  not  see  how  the  writing  can  be 
explained,  unless  matter  in  the  slate 
pencil  was  moved  without  contaot.— 
F.  E.  Bundy,  M.D.,  Epes  Sargent,  John 
0.  Kinney,  Henry  G.  White,  Joseph 
Oook. 

For  lengthenttd  detailed  acconnt  ot 
the  same  see  Dr.  Joseplh  Cook's  lecture 
of  Mar.  15th,  1880.      ^ 

Not  many  years  ago  Dr.  Oook  made 
his  memorable  tour  around  the  world, 
In  Europe  he  met  the  famous  Gej-man 
philosopher.  Professor  ZoJlner.  Mr, 
Zollner  had  been  carefully  investigat- 
ing the  phenomena  of  Spiritualism, 
and  assured  Mr.  Oook  of  the  following 
occurences  as  facts,  under  his  own 
obaervations:  Knqts  bad  been  found 
tied  in  the  m.iddle  of  cords,  by  some  in- 
visible agency,  whilst  botih  ends  were 
made  securely  fast,  teo  that  they  oould 
not  be  tampeired  with;;  messages  were 
written  between  doubly  and  trebly 
sealed  slates  ;  coin  had  passed  tharougl/ 
a  tn^Ie  in'  a  manner  to  rlluBtiialto  ithe 
BUppension  of  the  laws  of  imlpenetrar 
bility    of    matter;  strapa  of  leather 
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were  knotted  tinder  his  own  handj ;  the 
imp<re«8ion  of  two  feet  wa8  (given  on 
eooted  pape/r  parted  inside  of  two 
fiealed  glates;  whole  and  uninjured 
wooden  rings  were  placed  around' the 
standard  of  a  card  table,  over  either 
end  of  which  they  could  by  no  possi- 
bility be  Hlipiied  ;  and  finally  the  ta,hle 
itself,  a  hwvy  lieachen  structure.whol- 
ly  disappeared,  and  then  fell  frocm  the 
top  of  the  room  where  Profe«<soii  ZoU- 
ner  and  his  friends  were  sitting. 

SCIENTISTS  CONVINCED. 

The   following  extxaxst    is  found   in 
The  Spiep/tifio   Pxess^    1893: 

GENUINE  PHENOMENA. 

A'  meetifig  of  scientLfiio  professors 
has   been   held   at  (Milan,   comprising 
Alexaiuder  A'ksa,kiCKW,  the  distinguished 
Russian    savant ;    J,   P.   Schiaparelli, 
the  Italian  ustrioin)D(Qier  and  director  of 
the  observatory  at  Milan,  Cesar©  Lom- 
bnoso,  Profespor  o(f  liegal  Medicine  at 
the    University  of   Turiji  ;   Profesisora 
Brofferio,  and  Geiioso^  and  Senator  G. 
Negri,  ithe  weU-'known  historian  ;  Pro- 
fessor  Colombo,    wh)0(  was     lately     >» 
kuetmber  of  the  (Italian  ministry  ;    and 
Doctors  G.  Finzi  and  G.  ,B.  Ermacoria. 
Here   was   as   scientific  a  committee 
of  enquiry  as  the  tuoet, sceptical  could 
demand,  and  Eusapia  Paladino     had 
undertaken  a  journey  from  Naples  to 
Milan,  In  order   to  fapilLtate       their 
investigatiooiBi.    These  were  conducted 
according  to  purely  scientific  methods, 
and  the  results  astounded  all  preseat. 

The  weigiht  ofl  the  mediunv      under 
various   magneitip     conditiions        was 
found  to  range  fro|n  a  miOnimaim'  of  110 
lbs.  to  a  mazigcaumi  oi^  154  lbs.    (Belvs 
and  tambourines  plaped/  upon  a  table 
were  raised  into  the  air(  by  invisible 
hands   and  agiitjated,   aind   at  ;the  re- 
quest of  the   committee  one  of  the 
spirits  pre^nt   sttupk   the  head    of 
each  person  with  a  tambourine,    l^he 
mOBt  curious  phenomenon  of   all  (waa 


the  following  I  Thte  medium,  taking 
the  hand  of  ProfiesBor  Sohiaparellii  and! 
holding  it  firmly*  itn  her  own,  cause'd 
the  index  finger  to  trace  several  ILnea 
of  imaginary  signs  ato.  a  Bheet/  ofl  blank 
paron.  (When  it  camevto  be  examined 
afterwards,  all  thtesa  characters  were 
found  to  be  "writjlen  inl  ink  on  i  the* 
other  side  of  the  paper,  altihough  there 
was  nott  a  drop  oC  ink  in  the^rooim. 

"  After  this  proof,"  exclaimed  Pro- 
ifesBor  Lo'm/bix)eo,  '*  |I  must  take  my 
departure,  otherwise  I  feel  I  (shall  go 
mad.  The  sincerity  of  the  phenomena 
are  to  me  so  indisputajble,  and  they 
lie  so  completely  outside  of  adJi  natural 
laws,  that  the  mind  is  bewildered  in 
its  efforts  to  find  any  kind  of  explan- 
ation of  them',  ^eforei  resuming  the 
study  of  thepiv  I  wan|t  >to(  give  my  mind 
a  little  rest."  Profesaor  Schiaparelli, 
who  approached  tihe  subject  inl  a  spirit 
of  the  coldest  scepticism,  expresse/d 
himself  in  simiJar  terms. 

(At  a  second  sitting.  Professor  Rich- 
et,  of  the  Paris  F  'bonne^  wh^o  has 
always  been  a  bitter  opponiemt  of 
Spiritualiskn,  came  all  the  way  from 
Toulon  expressly  to)  take  part  in  the 
proceedings,  and  after  witnessing  the 
phenomena,  became  enthusiastic  in  his 
admiration  of  them.  A  later  report 
states  that  an  inveiptign  *  'on  of  the 
phenoonena  produced  thiuufeh  the 
famous  medium,  Eusapia  Paladino, 
has  been  undertaken)  by  some)  of  the 
foremost  scientists  in  Italy,  and  'their 
report  has  been  published  in  L'ltalLa 
del  Popolo,  and  reprinted  in  the  Ves- 
sillo  Spirituista  of   November   last. 

All  the  conditions  and  precautions 
observed^  were  such  aa  the  moat  rig>- 
hrous  spirit  of  scientific  inquiry  could 
devise  ;  and  some  of  them  were  sudh 
as  had  never  before  ibeen  adopted.  The 
medium  was  constantly  in  view  of  the 
persons  present,  and  one  of  her  hands 
was  held  tIhe  whtole  time  by  Protfeaaor 
Schiaparelli,  and  iVhe  other  by  Dr.  Karl 
du  Frel.    Spirit  hands  touolhed  the  sit* 
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tera,  and  rendered  theraiselvefl  viHible, 
ligbts  fUxiled  in  the  air,  chairs  were 
rembved  without  wmtact  with  any 
physical  pftwer  wihile  persona  were 
aeated  in  them,  and  otUier  reranrkablB 
manifestatibna  t«x»k  place.  These  are 
enumerated  in  the  rejiort,  which  con- 
cludes thus  : 

"  1.  That  in  the  circuraslances  given^ 
not  one  of  the  phenomt'nu  obtaineil 
in  the  light  more  or  les.^  iulense,  could 
have  been  produced  by  any  artifice 
whatever. 

"2.  That  the  same  conviction  may 
be  affirmed  with  respect  to  the  great- 
er part  of  the  irfienomena  in  complete 
darkness." 

Thompson  Jay  Hudson,  th«  disting- 
guished  scientist  and  investigator  <>£ 
Psychic  Phenotuena,  autihor  of  the 
"  Law  of  Psychic  Phenomena"  wlha 
rejects  in  toto  the  spirit  Hypothesis  as 
explanation  of  the  phenomena  declar- 
es;  "I  will  not  waste  time,  however, 
by  attempting  to  prove  by  expenmentH 
of  my  own,  or  o(f  others,,  that  such 
pheino(meoa  do  opcur.  It  is  too  late 
for  that.  The  faults  are  too  well 
known  to  the  civilized  world  to  require 
proof  at  this  lime.  The  man  who  de- 
nies the  phenoanena  of  spiritLsm  to- 
day is  not  entitled  to  be  x^a'^led  a 
skeptic,  he  is  Simply  iignorant ;  and  it 
would  be  ai  hopeiless  task,  to  attempt 
to  enlighten  him." 

17.-[rHE  BURNING  BUSH  OF  MOD- 
ERN  SPIRITUALISM. 

Modern  Spiritualism  is  less  than  half 
a  century  old,  yet  its  converts  ami  ad- 
herents were  estimated  by  the  late 
Archbishop  Hughes  of  New  York  to 
number  in  1860  at  least  tea  millions  in 
the  United  States  alone.  The  Roman 
Catholic  Council  at  Baltimore  in,  1876 
estimated  there  were  10,(X)0.,0()0  of 
spiritualists  in  the  UniJted  States.  Aa 
spiritualists  are  not  organijzed  as  a 
ohurch  or  religious  denoimnation,  and 


a  gr«at  majority  oif  thosei  converted 
to  its   philottoyhy   are   atill  ideiiti/iod 
with  tKOne  of  the  Cihristianj  rhurches^ 
it  ia  difficult  to  g^t)  any  approxLoate 
idea  of  the  bomber  of  spiritualista  in 
America.    There  oan  be  ^ no  doubt  that 
they  number  many  UiiilitmH,  «inre  they 
are  found  in   every   t<fwn  and  ciiy  of 
the  American  Uni<m>,   have  extenaivo, 
and  flourishing    publish  ting   houses,  & 
large  nujnber  o«f  well  sustainei!  pupers, 
jnagaziues,  and  number  in  thei  list  of 
their  converts,  many  men  of  national 
reputation,  distinguiahed  jurats,  div< 
ines,    authorsv   scientiHts   and   profeA- 
sional   men.,    -The   list   of     platform 
speakers  runs  into(  thousands  andi  ita 
bibliography  ia  ao(  extensive  that  one 
Boston  firm  advertises  over  700  vol- 
umes in  its  list.  t  ,     t 

The  number  of  converts  is  rapidlj 
growing  and  many  of  theaei  ar»  from 
the  ranks  of  ^the  tlhoughitful,  educatad 
and  scientific  classes.  > 

Of  course  it  has  be«n  opposed  a.s  all 
new  philosophies  of  life  (and  especial- 
ly those  that  touch  very  closely  the- 
ology and  the  Bible)  are  opposed,  rnoBt 
.stublK>rnly,  bitterly  and  with  every 
weapon  known  to  modern  argument- 
ative warfare.  Elidicule  luis  been 
poured  upon  it  in  torrents,  the  Bible 
haa  been  interpreted  in  such  a  way 
a,sto  damn  it,  the  pulpit  has  denounced 
it,  many  old  laws  on  the  statue  books 
have  been  revived  against  it,  and  again 
and  again  and  again  it  has  been  ex- 
posed (?)  as  fraud  and*  hutaibuig  and  yet 
it  lives  and  igrows. 

A  little  exercise  of  the  divine  gift 
of  common  sense  would  teach  the  op- 
ponents of  the  philosophy  that  what 
was  exposed  was  fraud  and  not  spirit- 
uali.sm  and  that  a  doctrine  that  thrives 
in  the  midsit  of  bitterest  opposition  and 
grofws  in  the  fires  of  persecution  has 
some  measure  of  truth  in  ita  keeping! 
to  give  it  vitaliTty.  Truth  lives,  error 
passes  away.    The  fiery  flame       can 
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never  cooHuine  tbe  bush  tn  vv(bicb  an 
angel  bidea. 

I  have  n(«v  Bh<Avn 'bj-  testiniony,  few 
will  care  to  dispute,  the  genninenesa  of 
the  Spiritual  Phenomena,  and  our 
second  inquiry  is,  what  is  the  true 
meaning  or  interpretation  of  that 
Phenomena  1 

^  far  as  I  npi  aware  nil  the  attempt- 
ed explanations  of  these  modern  mir- 
acles may   be  ranged     under     three 
heads : 

1.  The  Phepo'^ke^ia  is  t(he  work  of 
Satanic  agency,  {i.  The  Pbeinomena  is 
produced  by  "  ujiconiHciouj»  cerebra- 
tion" (Carpenter)  or  the  "subconscioiw 
mind"  {Hudson)  or  other  inherent 
powers  of  human  nature*,  ;  3.  The 
Phepofnena  is  t«  be  attributed  to 
spiritual  agency,  iss  in  short,  the  wdrik 
of  spirits  oif  departed  human  beings 
desirioua  of  coimmutoioatiing  with 
friends  in  earth-life., 

I  shall  show  *lhat  ithe  first  two  the- 
ories do  not  mieet  .he'  casei  and  that 
the  last  is  the  only'  i)OisaibIe  rational' 
explanation. 

l\Ve  look  first,  then,  at  (lie  theory 
thai  the  devil  or  his  imps  is  thevor- 
igin  of  this  pheooime\ria.i  From  t'he 
time  of  the  Eabykmian  captivity  tho 
devil  has  played  an  iint>ortan('part  in 
the  history,  first  of  the  Jew- 
ish and  afterwards  of  the 
Christian  church.  It  entered  into 
the  habels  of  thought  in  those'  early 
titoes  to  attributei  nearly  every'  mis- 
fortune, disease,  affliction^  and  espec- 
ially everyithing  that  was  novel  aind 
mysterious,  or  not  cleairly  explain- 
able by  the  present  ;sta,te  of  know- 
ledge, to  one  or  more'  ^  those  dark 
and  deadly  enemies  of  the  race,  which 
according  to  popular  view,  "  throng 
the  air  aTid  darkein  heaven..?  In  the 
days  of  Jesus'  ministry  on*  earthi  the 
imiinds  of  the  people  were*  filled<  with 
this  belief  and!  it  becapiec  <w  stock  ex- 
planation for  all  abnormaO  oonditiono 
of  body  or  :fior  all  new  (and  distasteful 


doptrioes   whilch  crept    into  a   man's 
mind,  to  flan  "  Itosb'athlia  flD«vil,"  TOiur 
name  thin^  by  !t"he  way,  Iba«  been  said' 
of  nearly  every  great  thinikfcr,  ev«fl-y 
moral  or  soclnl  refbrmer,  every  man 
who  gained  a  few  idjeas  before  they  had! 
percolated  into  the  public  mind.  The 
people  were  sure  Jesus  had  a  devil,  and 
in  the  days  of  the  Reformation,  Mlartii» 
Luther  was  ucousedi  of  having!  a  /wlhole 
legion  of  them  (and  John  Wesley  Ulke- 
wise>    It  is  thought  tlhat  tho  general 
diffusion  of  knowlei,dge    'to-day,   the 
spread  of  scientific  truth  among  the 
people,   and  thel  gradual   Lncreasel  In 
inteUifcefice   and   spirituality,   are  all 
tending   to  limit   the   sphere  of  ixia^ 
Satanic  Majesty's  rule,  and    hence  it 
is  that  the   devil  does  not  cut  so  wide 
a  swathe,  nor  is  he  considered  so  im- 
l>ortant         a         personage       as        he 
once      was/.      It      is      true    that      he 
is      not     yet     banished       from       the 
worldk.    In  modern  life  however,  he  is 
supposed   to  confine    his     operations 
pretty  largely  to  the  ma,nufacture'  of 
new   dofctrines,   giving    particular   at- 
tention  to  college    professors  and   to 
spiritualismw    Ask  one   hundred  orth- 
odox persons  the  question  "what  causes 
this    spiritualistic     phenomena?     and 
ninety  per  cent,  will  answer  "  It  iafthe 
devil's    work."'   Of   this  tihey  are      sural 
— though  tihey   may  have  never  read 
one  of  the  scientific  treaitLses  written 
in   defenl^e   of   spiritualism,  or   made 
any   personal   invesitigations,  or  even 
takeh   the   pains   to  in;t»rrogate   men 
who  have   given    years    to  its  study, 
theoratically  iiud  practically,.    This  is 
a  short  and  easy  method  of  disposing 
of  a  ttoublesome  question,  but  it;    i» 
hardly  logical,  or  according  to  aorip- 
tural  rule  to  "  prove  alL  things."  "Nicat 
is   it   very   effective    in    this  age,   be- 
cause the   scientific  mind  to-daj*  has 
little  confidence  in  the  ability  of  Sat- 
an  to  disturb   the  course  of  naiture. 
The   ghost  of  Spiritualism  like  Ban- 
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<;iuo'fl  ghont,  will  not  Aawn  ht  ainj  auleb 
vxplantvlion. 

Leaving  anUU  aome  minor  ditffioultiea 
in  oonceiving  the  devil  in  so  many 
tbouaand  plaoeH  ot  the  same  liour,  and 
the  gi«afer  moral  difliculty  in  Buppoa- 
log  that  God,  while  prohibi)tinfr  com- 
munications from  our  departed  friends, 
allow  diabolical  fiendii  to  de- 
ceive the  mofisea,  the  charac- 
ter of  the  communicationa(  ren- 
ders it  abflOlutely  ioupocfsible  to 
think  thoix  source  Sa^tanitv.  After  • 
0omie  years  of  investigation,  under  a 
grea^t  variety  of  oixcumstancea,  I 
daxe  affirm  thbt  the  Et*hi«al>  system 
taught  in  these  epixit  'communications 
has  never  been  surpassed  in  eithex 
the  lofty  chaxacler  of  those  dutiwe 
which  it  proclaims  or  the  powers  and 
variety  of  the  motives  urged  to  sec- 
ure obediBplca. 

The  spirituality,  beauty,  consiartency 
and  inhereat  divinity  of  many  of  theae 
spirit  messages,  renders  the  thought 
of  Diabolic  origin!  a  borrible'  ome,  and 
its  expression,  a  blasphemy.,    , 

When  I  visited  recently  my  vener- 
able friend,  tlie  Rev.  F.  M.  Finn,  Chap- 
lain of  the  Stony  'Mountain  Peniten^ 
tiary  and  preached  to  th&  prison'erag 
he  showed  me  one  of  the  number, 
whose  crime  was  ishooting  a  man  w)ho 
was  riding  a  bicycle.'  The  prLsonier 
had  never  seen  a  i^icycle  'aaid  when  ihe 
saw  ooie  in  motloai  lover  the  prairie 
with  what  appeajred  like  a  'btimaa  formi 
bestride  it,  he  declares  he  thought)  it 
was  the  'evil  andtehot..  It  is  true  (be 
was  an  inditan  and  of  ai  low  type>  of 
Intellect  but  it  does  .not  require  a\ 
high  degrpe  of  inteliectual  abiiityi  to 
see  the  devil  irt  everything  (that  ia 
new  or  taaysterious. 

liot  no  one,  then,  who(  liaa  any  re- 
spect for  human  reason,  who  attaohlea 
■any  weight  to  human  testimony,  who 
has  any  reveorence  for  soLeinitific  en- 
<iuiry   aad  for  scieiiltifLc  mec^   thidak 


for  a  momeni  to  aatiafy  tbm  InteMU 
gonce    ui   ihrn    a^e    by    (he  fliikimni 
otatemjent  of  ignorairt  bigotry,  "  It  l« 
all  of  the  devil." 

The  subject  to  wbicih  Sir  Wm.  Cronka 
ham  devoted  so  many  years  of  experi- 
ment, which  bas  won  th«<  intelleot  and 
heart  of  Alfred  Russel  Wol'!*aoe,  whioh 
has  receive<l  the  confirming  testijuoiiy 
oX  Judge  iLMmonda,  Epes  /  Siargejut, 
Garni  lie  Flamniarion,  Wu  T.  Stead;  F. 
ZoUner,  Ur.  Joseph  Cooki,  Victor  Hugo, 
Gerald  'Massey,  Lord.  Lyttom,  Dr.  Sex- 
ton. W.  IMl  IThackery,  Elizabeth  Bar- 
rett Browning  aod  a  host  of  other 
bright  intellects  is  not  to  'be  anufftwl 
out  by  Bi  pu/f  of  pleaaantry  or  dammeid 
by  labelling  it  with  the  devil's  name. 

The  ee^nd  theory  advanxsed  to  ac- 
count for  the  marvelLoufl  facts  of 
psychic  poiwer  that  meet  the  inves- 
tigation of  spiritualism  is  (thafa  of  "un- 
consiiipus  ccr^brAttLon'r  ami  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  "unconsodoua  mind." 

"Unconscious  cerebration"  may,  in- 
deed, work  ouit  its  processes  according 
to  the  laws  of  mental  activity  upon 
the  material  already  in  the  mind.  But 
how  can  it  get  a  knowledge  of  facts 
with  whicih  it  has  beien  hi'therrto*  un- 
acquainted "i  BtAv  could  any  "i»  un- 
conscious" mental  activity  aoquaLn;t  a 
London  lawyer  (an  acquuinitaoNoe  (of 
my  own)  with  the  /act  tihat  his  oouain 
in  Rochester  had  passed  away,  had 
died  aiti  a  certain  da.te,  of  a  particular 
disease,  was  ill  for  two  weeks,  attended 
by  a  cent  vin  physipiaji  Std/  All  of 
these  fact^,  he  claims^  were  given^fhim 
by  the  materialized]  spiriit  o£,  hia  cou- 
sin who  appeared  to  him  in  London, 
Ont.,when  he  had  not  the  sligihtest  sus- 
picion that  she  '(had  passed  away.  An 
almost  Innumerable  liat  of  similar  in- 
stances could  be  collected  \  in  the 
psychic   phe^opnena   of  to-day. 

The  theory  of  T^mson  Jay  Hud- 
son, the  scientist,  is  ithai)  all  this  in^^ 
lormajtion  is  obtaiUMl,  all  th«  objec- 
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tlv«  phenomena/  suoh  ma  nioTeoveiit-  oC 
objects,  tlnte  writing,  ptano  playing, 
ftf .,  Is  p«r/orm«<li  bgr  wh«jt  he  loi  pleas- 
ed to  term,  the  "unoonaoioufl  mind." 
For  he  holds  that,  praotloally  apeaking, 
men  htiva  eaph  two  imin4s(  they  "  ob- 
jective ixind"  and  the^  "subjeotivei 
mind.V  nhis  aelcor  ',  suboonaoious 
mind  ia  atBiehanLoali  im  i>ta  operations, 
gov«rned  entirely  by  suggestion,  reaa- 
ona  only  by  deiduotion,  and.  ia  capable 
of  coding  easily  into  contact  wkth 
other  mindflk.  It  is,  tuccording  tq  iMir. 
Hudson,  iL  great  miraiole  ,  worker, 
being  able  no^  only  to|  performj  matr- 
Teli  in  the  w&y  <f[  (gathering  fagots 
and  Ideas  and  drawing  ded,uotions  Crom 
them  but  especially  marvellous  in  its 
power  of  moving  even  heavy  objects, 
and  exerting  force  and  otheir  miir-: 
acles  in  the  physical  realm.         i 

jBiu/fice   it   to  sajr  >that   the  theory 
is  a,  very  ingenious  one  and  very  skil- 
fully worked  out,   and',  granting  Mr. 
Hudson's   premises,   will    account  for 
much  of  the)  plienoimena  of  hypioiotism, 
trance  clairvoyance,  and  imediumship 
geAeral'Jy.    Put  it  will  not  bear  the 
strain  Mr.  Bk  has  puti  upon,  it.    Th«» 
bed  is  too  short   fbr  Mr^.    Hiudson   to 
stretch  himself  upon  it  aod  too,  "weak 
to  bear  the  weight  of  the  occult  piien- 
omena  of  to-day.    i/Lr.  Hlidson's  pre- 
mises are  noti  proven ;  his*  conclusibn 
can  only  be  conditional    (Be  assumes 
iti  the  human  soul  embodied  powers 
and  faculties  that  are  fully  as  marvelW 
lous  and,  to  pne^  more  Incredible  ithan^ 
the   theory  of  spirit  com^unifca^ipn 
which  he  opposes^    But  granting  bis 
premises    and   granting   some  of  his 
oonclusions,  we  must^till  call  in     the 
conscious  aMivity  of  departed  human 
beings  to  account  tor  aomo  oi       the 
psychic  phenomena  t(hat  is  abundanlt- 
1y  verified  to-da^.    SucU  a  collection 
of  facts  oonoerniing  the  deceased  cous-  ' 
sin  to  whom  we  alluded)  above— «ven 
allowing  all  the  possibilities  of  tele- 


pathy-ijaots,  by  the  way  which  my 
lawyer  friend  abundantly  verified 
afterwards,  existed  in  no  other  mindi 
than  that  of  tbe  couain  herself.  Dl<| 
It  feome  teljipathioally  to  him  from 
herf    If  so,  it   was  still  spirit  oom- 

Inunication  and  how  aoooutnit  for  her 
form  which  ihe  saw,  her  hand)  whlohi 
he   felt,  her  Individuality   in     formi, 
feature,  manniar  &b.,  which  he     re^ 
cognised  f 

But  it  may  be  said  that  the  thres 
theories  I  have  munitioned  as  possible 
explanations  of  tbe  psychic  phenomh 
ena,  kig.-..  Diabolic  origin,  uncon- 
scious cerebration  and  spirit  agency, 
do  not  exhausit  all  the  poasiibilities^pf 
the  case.  Possibly  not,  but  we  think 
if  neither  of  these  can  be  establiaheid 
there  is  no  posaibilitj  of  establiE(bin(gi 
any  other.  "Granted,"  you  may  say. 
"It  is  not  possible  to  find  any  rationall 
solution.  The  whole  thing  is  inex- 
tricable mystery.*  "But  why  so?"  we 
ask.  '  k 

iLet  me  suppose  a  case.  Imagine 
all  humanity  crossing  a  bridge,  aa  in 
the  Vision  of  Mirza,  and  one  by  (ona 
falling  through  it  and  drifting  out  on 
the  boundless  tide  toward  an  island  in 
the  hazy  horizcn,  where  they  are  lost 
to  (view.  Thwi  the  centuries  of  hum^ 
an  history  have  passed.  Generation 
after  generation  has  passed  throuigl^ 
the  bridge,  drifted  out  in  the  tide,  been 
lost  to  sight  and  heard  from  no  more. 
But  now  comiesi  a  {strange  tale  to  our 
earai.  Men,  apparently  sane  <at  least 
sane  enough  and  intelliigent  and|ored- 
ible  enough  in  other  resi>eots)  astound 
tXBl  by  asserting  the  reappearance  oC 
some  of  the  departed  ones.  They  Bayt< 
"  I  recognize  his  form,  his  face,  his 
speech,  his  manner,  his  idiosyncracies, 
his  handwriting,  the  prints  of  his  nails 
of  the  scars  upon  his  hands."  i 

The  number  of  witnesses  multiply^ 
The  phenomena  increases.  These  real 
or  fanciful  visitants  leave  their  foob- 
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print*  (like  Friday)  ui>on  the  shore. 
They  write  their  names,  they  paint  pic- 
tureii,  they  perform  miracles  (or  dia- 
blerie f)  and  the  knyatery  is  unsolved. 
One  mnn  nMerts  it  in  expinnailmi, 
"It  IB  the  Devil  Roin^ir  *>ut  tq  deceive 
the  national."  Another  asAerts:  "lb 
is  fancy  or  linoonscious  cerebration,  or 
purely  subjective  phenomena  any- 
way." A  third  uHserta  that  "Inithe 
mouth  of  two  or  three  credible  wit- 
nessed  the  reappeaxanoe  tif  thesei for- 
mer inhabitants  of  our  land  is  eatab- 

lished." 
(Wliy      wlhould      Buch        a        theory 

be  incredible  or  apparently 
myvterioua  to  those  w\h<i  pro- 
fess to  believe  in  the  conscious  cx- 
iatence  of  Ihu  huuI  after  death,  in  the 
survival  of  humun  affection,  in  tho 
records  of  Scripture,  which  assert 
again  and  again, tin  both  Old  and  Nmv 
Testaments,  exactly  the  same  class  of 
r©f-appe«lrances?  If  the  isoul  surviveti 
death,  if  God  iwamlt  ted  it  in  pustd;iys, 
if  the  (Mime  GimI  rule.3  in  hwiven,  why 
should  our  own  age— which  we  con- 
sider in  many  ways  superior  to 
all  past  ages— b©  inferior  In  spiritual 
life  or  privilege  toiany  preceding  age  » 
"Is  God  asleep,  tliat  he  should  cease  to 

All    that  he  was  to  Prophets  of  the 

Pastkt 
All  that  he  was  to  Poeta  of  bid  Time  ; 
AH  that  lie  was  to  Hero*^souls,who  clad 
Their  eun-brlght   minds  in     adaman- 
tine mall 
Of  constancy,  and  walked  the  world 

with  Illm, 
And   spake  with  iHia  deep  music     on 

their  tongue, 
And  acted  with  His  pulse  within     the 

heart, 
And  died,  or  seemed  to  outward  sense 

to  die, 
Vanishing  In  light,  vis  If  the  pun 
Gathered  Its  Imnge  back  Into  Itself? 
Is  God   Iciss   real   now   than   when   he 

sang. 
And  smote  with  His  right  hand  the 

harp  of  space. 
And    all  the  stars  from  His     electric 

breath, 


In  irolden  ffalaxieanf  iharnkony. 
Went  choiring  oat,  beart-fluthed  wlfk 
life  from  Ilimr 

Why  ahouUl  m  fcnuoh  soepticimn  and 
infidelity  prevail  in  the'midst  ofaiioti 
an  avalanche  of  tecilimonyf  For  my* 
self,  I  see  no  reason  why  thq  follow- 
ing expto^ience  and  tratlmony  by  a 
clear-bended  and  honoxable  businem 
man  of  London,  Ontario,  ahould  not  be 
accepted  ea  readily  aa  the  accounts  of 
the  atory  of  the  angels'  vi*lt  to  Abm- 
hami.  This  man,  aniopponent  at,  the 
time  of  Spiritualism  and  a  scoffer  at  iti 
phenomena,  in  oomimny  with  several 
others,  visited  a  (Spiritual  camp  meet> 
ing  at  Ijake  Rrady.  At  a  eeninca  a 
form  appeared  and  he  wan  called  up  to 
an  interview.  The  lady  asserted  her- 
self as  his  former  wife.  He  denied. 
She  reiterated  the  Btiotement.  Then 
BtaAding  by  his  side  and  placing  her 
hands  upon  his  shoulders  she  asked 
him  to  face  the  audience.  Taking  her 
stand  by  his  side,  she  said  to      thosq 

I)a«vs«>nt:  "This  was  my  husband 
wlwn  J  was  in  earth  life.      His  name  ia 

♦— — .       We  lived  at  No.  —  on 

strfot,  T/orndon,  Ont.  We  had  —  chil- 
di«'ii,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.— giving  further de^ 
tails  »>f  home  life,  until  all  doubt  van- 
IsIkmI,  find  he  acknowledged  heristat^* 
ment  correct,  and  his  belief  in  Spir- 
itualism. Should  It  be  said:  His 
failure  to  recognize  nt  first  his  for- 
mer wife  is  to nn accountable?  W© 
answer,  that  in  a  similar  way  the  dis- 
ciples at  first  falle<l'to  xeoogniza th;eli* 
risen  Lord.  There  is  a  philosophical 
explanation,  but  it  would  carry  us  too 
far  from  tho  point  under  considera-i 
tlon.  ; 

I  repeat,  the  testimony  of  this  liv- 
ing witness  in  our  midst  to-day,  seems 
to  me  as  valid  rand  truly  evidential  as 
the  testimony  attributed  '(to  Moses  re- 
garding ifxQ  appearance  of 
angels  ito  Abrahaon  nearly 
lour         thousand         years             ago. 


ftl 


I  now  prooAftd  with  my  third  propoal- 
tloni:  tthat  th«  belief  In  spirit  T*- 
turn  and  oommunloatlon  \»  both!M)&th- 
odl*tio  and  Scriptural,  or,  at  I«Migt, 
not  oppoaod  to  IMleithodisin  or  Scrli>- 


lure. 


I. 


Th«  Wealey  family  was  a  family  of 
prophots,  having  not  only  the  pro- 
phetical gift  of  uttearanoo  of  spiritual 
truth  developed  in  large  moasurabujb 
alflo  a  spiritual  trend  of  thought  and 
desire  that  made  the  invisible  and 
spiritual  worl^d  a  Uviag  reality  in  thnir 
lives  and  converkiatloo.  In  addition 
there  was  a  Jarge  vein  of  medjumis- 
tlo  power  in  the  family,  and  there  is 
good  historic  data  in  the  letters writ- 
toni  by  the  Wesley  family,  fir  the  be- 
lief that  Hetty  Wesley  waj  a  med- 
ium. In  the  journal  of  'jV*.r.  Samuei 
Welsey,  Sen.,  transcribed  oy  the  lata 
•Rev.  John  Wesley,  Aug.  27th,  1726,  is 
given  an  "Aocoaint  of  Noisea  and 
Distorbances  in  my  House  at  Ep- 
worth,  Lincolnshire,  in  Dec.  and  Jan., 
1716."  This,  with  the  letters  of  Sus- 
anna Wesley  and  correspondence  of 
the  children  concerning  these  phen- 
omena, is  toi  be  found  in  a  quaint  and 
rare  little  volume  entitled  "News 
From  the  Invisible  World,"  published 
in  London  in  1844,  and  said  to  be  "com- 
piled from  the  works  of  Baxter,  Wes- 
ley and  others."  It  bears  John  Wesr- 
ley's  portrait  on  the  title  tage.  Wesr- 
ley  himself  believed  in  the  nearnesa 
and  reality  of  the  spirit  world  and  in 
the  tx»sibility  of  the  departed  reai>- 
pearing  to  and  communicating  with 
the  living.  His  journals,  when  print- 
ed without  the  pruning  of  modern  edi- 
tors, abundantly  prove  this  fact.  See 
ext*rac:s  from  these  jouruala  in  my 
^ece^t  volume,  "Glimpses  of  the  Un- 
seen." Dr.  Adam  Olark  and  othbr 
leaders  of  the  Methodist  revival  move- 
ment held  similar  views.  Historically 
speaking,  then,  a  Methodist  naed,not 


be  anTinmod  <iif  hid  company,  wh«>n  h« 
avown  the  belief  that  th»  npiritual' 
world  is  0,11  around  us  and  that  comH 
munlcationa  between  the  no-called  dea4 
and  living  are  [XMUfible  and  actual. 
See  WeHley'g  work.s,  vol.  Iv.,  pp.  279-288. 
Again  Methodism  aims  at  raising  up 
a  spiritual  people.  The  belief  in  the 
Spirit  world  as  near  at  hand,  In  the 
nearness  of  spirit  friends.  In  their 
knowledRH  of  us,  their  ministry  for 
us,  and  their  clairvoyant  power  to  read 
our  very  thoughts,  is  one  of  the  most] 
Bpirituaiizlng  and  elevating  truths 
that  can  enter  the  mind  of  man.  It 
gives  reality,  spiritual  tangibility  to 
the  ordinary  dreamy  conception-s  of  a 
far-off  heaven.  It  fills  the  mind  withl 
spiritual  thought,  the  aoul  withi 
spiritual  conception  of  the  world  and 
divine  governmout  and  its  whole  ten- 
dency is  toward  spirituality  of  life. 
The  Spiritual  Philosophy  spiritualizes. 

n. 

There  Is  nothing  in  the  mere  belief 
in  the  fact  that  spirit  oommunioation 
is  antagonistic  to  Methodist  theology. 
Ii  readily  grant  that  very  much  of 
the  teaching  of  modern  Spiritualists 
is  opposed  to  Methodist  teaching.  My 
•contention  is  that  belief  in  the  possi- 
bility or  actuality  of  spirit  commun- 
ication is  perfectly  compatible  with  out 
theology.  If  then  the  passage  in  my 
sermon  to  which  exception  is  taken, 
beginning  with,  "If  we  ascend  the 
Spiritual  Alps,"  etc..  be  interpreted^byt 
you  to  teach  spirit  commumcation,f,iny, 
reply  is  that,  as  a  Methodist  and  a 
Bible  student,  I  am  well  within  the 
lines  of  my  own  right  and  privileff^ 
When  I  believe  and  assert'  such  » 
belief.  I  am  not  'the 'only  Methodiatt 
who  believes  that.  Beilievers  in  this 
philosophy  exists  by  tens  of  thouaandb 
sands  in  the  ministry.  I  should  nothave 
to  go!  out  of  the  London  Conference  to 
go  out  of  the  London  Conference     to 
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find  many  who  accept  ;the  same  faith. 
OProminent  men  in  the  ministry  of  alt 
tOtje  cliurchea  believe  in  spirit  com- 
municationB  and  their  belief  dees  not 
interfere  with  their  standing  or  their 
usefulnesa. 

The  Rev.  Samuel  )\Vatson,  for  thirty- 
bIx  years  a  Methodist  mdnister  in  'the 
(United  States,  editor  of  a  church  pub- 
lication, President  of  a  Methodist  Col- 
lege, was  Cor  toany  years  after  his 
public  avowa4  of  a  belief  in  Spiritual- 
ism, still  in  official  relation  with  his 
church,  before  he  resigned  his  position. 
His  volumes,  "The  Religion  of  Spirit- 
ualism; its  Phenomena  and  Philos- 
ophy,' and  "The  Clock  Struck  One," 
were,  I  believe,  published  while  he  was 
in  official  connection  with  Methodism 
and  they  are  classics  in  the  literature 
o<  Spiritualists  to-day. 

It  is  time  the  question  was  fully  set- 
tled in  Canadian  Methodism  whether 
a  man  can  hold  the  views  I  hold  and 
be  a  Methodist.  I  am  quite  willing 
that  my  case  should  be  a  test  case, 
and.  if  I  fall  in  the  fight:  for  nevA 
truth  and  more  liberal  views  in  mat- 
ters religious,  others  wbll  coutinuathe 
battle  and  in  the  end  be  victorious. 
HI. 

Nor  is  such  a  belief  in,  spirit 
coimmunication  opposed  to  the  leach- 
ing of  Scripturei 

The  Scriptures  of  both  the  Old  and 
the  New  Testaments  g'ive  repeated  ac- 
counts of  the  reappearance  of  depart- 
ed human  beings  on  earth. 

The  three  angels  who  appeared  to 
Abrahanv  and  the  two  who  appeared 
toi  Lot  in  Sodomi  were  undouibtedly 
men  who  had  lived  this  earthly,  life 
and  who  came  back  as  materialized 
human  forms.  They  are  called  men 
repeatedly.  (Gen.  xviii:  xix.)  and  the 
words  men  and  angels  are  used  in- 
terchangeably. Samuel's  appearance 
to  Saul  i£  another  indu^bi tabic  proof 
of  spirit  return.      No  (one  can  devise, 


even  with  the  utnKtst  skill  and  ingen- 
uity fort  avoiding  the  truth,  a  re< 
spectable  and  bonsistent  interpret{b< 
tion  of  this  Scriptural 'narrative  con- 
cerning Saxil  and  Samuel,  without  ad- 
mitting spirit  return.  Such  was  the 
view  and  argument  of  Josepbua.  Sucb 
was  the  view  of  the  Jew,) 
generally  and  the  Apocryplha  (accepted 
as  inspired  by  the  Botman  Catlholio, 
wocrld)  atitesta  this  view,  i        , 

Mbeea  and  Elias  on  the  mount  of 
transfiguration  prove  the  possibility 
of  spirit  return  and  spirit  communi- 
cation "with  men.  The  spirit  that  ap- 
peared tp  Paul,  is  spoken  'of  as  ^  mani 
of  Macedonia  and  might  have  been  (as 
modern  Psychology  proves)  either  an 
exMiarnate  spirit  or  a  spirit  in  tem^por- 
ary  soul-flight  from  tihe  body,  but] 
was  undonibtedly  a  huiman  spirit.  !Tlh« 
possibility  of  such  temporary  soul 
flight  is  fully  affirmed  by  Sft.  Paul 
in   11  Cor.   XJI :   2-4.     .\  ^: •  \  .       : 

f  I  knew  a  man  in  Chri^  >  above 
fourteen  years  ago,  (whether  in  thiei 
body^'  I  cauuoit  tell ;  or  whether  out  loC 
the  body^  I  cannot  tell ;  Godi  know0tjh;)| 
such  an  one  caught  up  tto  the  third 
heaven.  <  \ 

An\ii  I  knew,  Quc|b  a  man,  (wihether  'ml 
the  body  or  out  of  the  body,  il  cannotj 
tell;  God  knoweth.) 

How  that  Ihe  was  caught  up  i  into 
paradise,  and  lieard  tunsp^Mkiable 
words,  which  it  is  not  lawful  fbr  a  man 
tot  utter."  >  ;   , 

Likewise  one  of  the  angels  that  ap- 
peared to  John  in  Patmos  a^  recorded 
in  Revelation,  Chapter  XtKII :  i8-9,  was 
undoubtedly  a  one  of  the  earlier  Jew- 
ish prophets,  a  fellow-servant  of 
John's.  I 

"  And  1  Jojbn  saw  these  things,  and 
heard  them..  And  when  I  bad  heard! 
and  seen;  I  fell  dlown  to  wiorahipf  before 
the  feet  of  the  angel  v/hich  Js^ewe^imA 
these  things.  i   , 

Then  saijtb  he  <UDto  me,  See  thou  Idtai 
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It  not ;  for  I  am  th!y  fellwwcarvanit,!  and 
tit  thy  bretibren  th«  prophets,  and  of 
thepi  \rihich,  ikeep  the  sayings  of  this 
toook ;  worship  Goid.V 

The  angels  tihat  sof 'frequently  iigure 
in  the  Old  and  tihe^  New  Testaonen'ti  nar- 
ratives, that  manifested  such  deep  in- 
terest in  the  persons  to  wihiam  they 
appeared,  showed  such  profound  sym- 
paithyv  witli  those  ito  ,who(m.  the  revela- 
tions were  given,  were  in  my  opinion 
materialized  human  spirits.  They  were 
for  the  time  being,  .truly  ihuman,  lx>dy 
and|  spirit,  as  'they  walked  witih  men, 
talked  with  men,  ate  wittih  men,  but 
unlike^  men  in  ;the  ifleeih,  they  had  >the 
power"  of  dematerializing  their  bodies 
at;  will  and  vanishing  out  of  the  sight 
of  men'.     .*  i  V  -  v. 

.-  ■■'..-  ■■      TV.     ''-'•:'  '■      ■ 


The  doctrines  related  to  that 
of  spirit  return,  and  forming 
with^  it  an  essential  part  of  the  Spirit- 
ual Philosophy,  such  as  Clairvoyance, 
Telepathy,  Proip^ecy,  signitficiant 
dreamo,  visions,  healing  and  otiber 
spiritual  gifts,  find  abundant  proof  and 
frequent  illustration  in  the  scriptures. 

Joseph  was  an  interpreter  ofl  dreams, 
a  diviner,  and  used  a  divine  cup  or 
glass,  Elisha  through, his  clairvoyance 
was'i  able  to  tell  the  king  of  Israel  t!he 
cabinet  secret  plans  and  purposes  tof 
his  enemy,  the  king  of  Syria,  and  to 
preserve  the  fcing's  safety  again  and 
again.  In  II  Kings,  VI  chapter  you 
find  repeated       illustrations      of 

clairvoyant   power   and  of  its   being 
conferred  on   Elisha's   servant.    Sam- 
uel the  propihet  possessed  the      same 
power  and  waa  able  bo  tell  Saul,  for 
a  small  bit  of  money,  where  td  find 
the  lost  asses.    If  ihe  lived     to-day 
some  one  would  be  sure  to  call  him 
a  fortune  teller  or  a       spiritualist. 
Daniel  was  an  interpreter  of  dreams,  a 
■eer  of  visions,  a  predioter  of  future 
eventav    In  the  New  Testamienft      we 
have  P«ter  reading  clairvoyantly  the 


thoughts  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira. 
Paul,  ennumerating  among  the  spirit- 
ual gifts,  that  of  discernment  of 
Hpirits,  and  teaching  that  healing  waa 
a  gift  that  followed  thQ  outpouring; 
of|  the  spirit  and  (bence,  characterii^io 
uf  the  Christian  religion.  James  cer> 
tainly  believed  in  healing  the  siok, ' 
and  prescribes  ithe  metlhod  to  be  fol» 
lowed.  The  followers  of  Jesus  wero 
a»  truly  commissioned  to  heal  the  siok 
as  to  preach.  1.  CJor,,  XIV'.  chapten 
showBi  ,'wlhat  a  variety  of  spiritual  gifts 
was  found  in  the  early  C(huroh  and  how; 
far'  the  modern  church  service  hast  de- 
parted from  the  primitive  GhTlsltiaii 
worship.  1 

These  gifts  and  graces  are  In     the 
world  to-day,  though  not  all  found  or 
practiced  in   the  orthodox  churchea. 
Some  of  the  plants  and  flowers  found 
originally  in  the  King's  Garden  hava 
in  the  lapse  of  centuries,  by  the  blow- 
ing of  seed,  or  the  breaking  down  of 
of  the  fences  got  to  growing  ouftsidia 
the  walls  and  even  in   the  hiedges,  yet 
they   belong  of  ri^ht   to   the   King'ai 
Garden.       Healing  power  is  in      the 
world  to-day  and  is  exercised  by  hun- 
dreds in  a  great  variety  of  organiza*- 
tions  and  associated  with  a  great  var- 
iety of  doctrinea      It  is  used  of  ten. to 
authenticate— which  it  does  not — doo- 
trines  absurd  and  contradictory. 

Clairvoyance  is  a  gift  possessed  by 
many.  The  Scotch  call  it  secon^d 
sight.  It  is  a  {genuine  divine  gift, 
bhough  often  exercised  by  men  and 
wotoien  in  humble  life  and  who  use 
their  marvellous  powers  for  money,  aa 
did  some  of  the  prophets  of  old. 


The  Scriptures  nowihere  teach  that! 
the  marvellous  gifts  and  graces  of 
apostolic  times,  and  the  performance 
oiC  what  is  called  miracle,  sihould  «be 
confined  to  any  particular  age  or  oouin- 
try.  Our  Boman  Catholic  friends  ihold 
that  as  miracles  were  wroughli  throuigiij 
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tfae  iDstruoientaU',by  of  tihe  church  in 
tbe         early         days,         so  tiie«r 

oontinued  with   tibe   church  and    are 
.wrought  even  to-day. 

Among  Protestants  there  ia  great 
diTersity  of  opinion  as  to  when  mir- 
acles ceased  in  the  Christian  church, 
altbough  there  is  something  of  unan- 
imity in  orthodox  teaching  in  the  be- 
lief that  miracles  have  ceased),.  Scone 
authorities  tell  us  Ohat  .miracles  con- 
tinued- in  the  c\hurche8  until  the  third 
or,  fourth  canturiesv  Others  that  they 
ceased  with  tihe  first  or  Apostolic  age, 
There  can  be  little  doubt,  ibowever, 
thatf  tihe  teachings  of  Jesus,  the  com- 
mands; He  uttered  to  heal  the  sick, 
cleanse  the  leper,  &c.,  and  the  promises 
He  made,  that  greater  works  tihan  His 
own  should  be  wrou^iit  by  his  dis- 
ciples, must  refer  to  His  followers  in 
all  lands  and  ages  and  not  to  the  re- 
stricted number  and  that  particular 
time.  No  fair  system  of  interpr^ta- 
•tion  can  limit  these  commands  and 
iprottnises  of  Jesus  to  the  lew  that 
beard  Him— since  it  seems  to  be  a  re- 
cognized principle  in  interpreting  His 
,  dlspoursea  that  bhey  are  for  His  fol- 
ioweivd  in  all  ages. 

..  I  |VI.      .         .  . 

:,  '  ?''^®^®  ^^  *  growing  conception  in  the 
tainds  of  all  thoughtful  students  #f 
God's  government  that  it  is  based  on 
and  regulated  by  law  in  the  spiritual 
realm,  as  well  as  in  the  physica.  Under 
tihis  conception  the  miracles  of  the  New 
Testament  dispensation,  while  inex- 
plicable by  the  natural  laws  of  the  phy. 
sical  realmi,  were  all  wrought  in  ac- 
cordance with  (higher  spiritual  laws 
conditioned  upotn  these  spiritual  laws. 
Our  Lord  points  oUt  the  cause  of  fail- 
ure in  miracles  attempted  by  His 
dUciplea,  in  the  lack  of  requisite  con- 
ditions ;  and  it  is  said  of  Him,  (by  one 
of  the  evangelists  He  could  do  no 
mighty  miracle  hi  a  certain  place  be- 
cause ol  the   lack  of  requisite  faith. 


Not  bnly  is  this  the  accepted  view 
of  many  profound  philosophers  and 
theologians,  but  alonjg  with  this  con- 
ception of  law  is  jodned  that  of  the  uni- 
formity of  ali  Grod's  revelations  and 
government  from  B{ge  to  age'.  If 
this  view  be  acoeprt«d  and  miracl(es 
(however  we  may  define  ithem)  were 
poesible  in  one  !lge  they  are,  they 
m/ust  be,  in  every  age— only,  as  our 
Lord's  teaching  seemed  io  indicate, 
with  a  growth  and  development  of 
power  resulting  from  the  spiritual 
growth  and  development  of  humanity. 

If  this  conception  of  Christ's  teach- 
ings be  correct  regarding  the  privil- 
eges and  duties,  gifts  and  graces,  pow- 
ers and  responsibilities  of  His  follow- 
ers, then  it  inevitably  foillows  that 
any  Christian  church  which  idoea  not 
accept  and  present  the  truth  to  the 
world,  tjiat  does  not  preserve  this 
healing  power  and  exemplify  it,  is 
preaching  but  an  emasculated  Goospef 
and  doing  but  in  iKirt  the  wv>rk  ithe 
Christian  Church  was  organized  to  do. 

That  liealing  by  laying  on  of  hands, 
through  the  powe|r  of  pray  or,  at  the 
sihrines  of  saints,  metaphysical  heall- 
ing(  by  the  Chrislian  Scientists,  ia, 
taking  place  all  around  us  no  one. will 
doubt  who  is  open  to  evidence.  The 
varioois  errors  and  vagaries  taught  m 
connection  with  these  different  move- 
ments need  not,  and  should  not,  blind 
us  to  the  facts  of  healing  for  thesaare 
now  historic,  and  no  facta  are  better 
ebtfiblished  by  the  evidence  of  teati- 
mony  than  the  healing  of  tbe  siok  in 
tihe  ways  I  have  indicated  in  our  very 
very  midst. 

iMany  of  the  miost  remarkaJble  oc- 
currences recorded  in  the  Bible  are 
d'uplicated  in  the  presence  of  modern 
psychics  a^  attested  by  hundreds  of 
living  witnesses  of  known  integrity. 

I  will  take  for  illustration  the 
Hand  [Writing  on  the  Wall,  the  He- 
brew Children   in   the  Fiery  Furnace, 
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and   the  carrying  away  of  Philip,  as 
recorded]   in    the  eigh^h  chapter     of 
Acts,      Let  anyone  calmly  eit    down 
to  consider  the  problem  how  we  know 
these  events  commonly  called  miracu- 
lous  and  occurring'  thousands  of  years 
ago  and  in  a  distant  land,  actually  oc- 
curred, and  he  must  admit   that  from: 
purely  historic    data  the  evidence     ia 
not  ttnquestioned  or  unquestionable. 
We  Verily  believe  these  events  occur- 
red, but  our  faith  is  based  more  upon 
the     fact     that  these  records     form 
part  of  a  system  of  revelation  in  which 
for  a  gleat  variety  of  reasons  we  have 
Personal  and  experimental  reasons  for 
faith,     than  upon     any  mere  historic 
data.      In  short,  our  imain  reason  for 
faith  are  found  in  what  our  personal 
experience  affords  and  the  evidences 
that  are  tangible    to  men  of  our  own 
day. 

Now  in  the  psychic  phenomena  of 
ofur  age,  we  have  a  line  oJ  evidenoe( 
that  demonstrates  the  truth  (of 
these  remarkable  occurrences  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament  iScriptures, 
which  occurrences,  as  we  all  know, 
form  the  great  stumbling  block  to  the 
acceptance  of  the  Bible  on  the  part  of 
a  large  portion  of  the  scientific  world. 
What  a  vantage  ground  we  shall 
have  when  we  can  demonstrate 
at  once  to  these  men  the  possibilitji 
and  the  probable  truth  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament  miracles  by  show- 
ing them  uuder  the  strictest  teat  con- 
ditions the  repetition  of 'these  miracles 
in  the  presence  of  the  psychics  of  to- 
day. (I  had  intended  if  the  limits  of 
this  Defence  would  allow  to  prove  that 
the  Prophets  of  the  olden  time 
and  the        Psychics         of         to- 

day are  one  and  the  same.) 
The  band  writing  ofi  the  waW  is  a  clear, 
illustration  of  the  Psycography  of  to- 
dayv  It  is  Iduplicate^  in  a  thousand 
homes  in  America  every,  day.  It  is 
its  x>wn  evidence,  for  the  style  of  tex- 


pression,  range  and  qualltyi  of  thought, 
mannerisms,  and  very  often  the  hand- 
writing itself,  is  recognizable  and  cap- 
able of  identification.  The  aharacter 
of  the  communica^tions  not  infrequent- 
ly shows  more  t\han  mortal  somrces  uC 
(knowledge  and  in  somie  cases  a  degree 
of  prophetic  power. 

Again  as  the  hand  was  visible  \  ro 
writing  on  Belshazzar's  walls,80  hands 
are  seen  to-day  moving  the  pencil  and 
sometimes  the  pencil  moving  wibboub 
a  visible  hand.  Tihese  facts  are  attest- 
ed by  evidencb  that  would  be  accjepted 
in  any  court  of  law.  The  late  Judg& 
Edmunds  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Newi 
York  Oity  is  on  record  attesting,  this 
phase  of  the  phenomena.  Reputable! 
men  whose  woid  I  ^ave  no  reasom  t» 
doubt  have  assured  me  of  witnessing  it. 
Multitudes  of  testimonies  can  be  ood- 
lected  from  the  records  of  psyohic  re- 
searph.  iEvidently  ithe  wise  man  was 
Iporrect  when  be  wrote :  "  The  thing 
that  liath  been,  it  is  that  whichi  shall 
be  ;  and  that  wbich  is  done,  ia  tha<t 
which  shali  be  done  ;  and  there  is.  no 
new  thing  under  the  sun." 

Let  us  take  the  case  of  the  Hebreiwi 
fchildren  in  the  Fiery  Furnace' and  we 
have  adundant  evidentce  of  the  saanie 
phenomena  in  the  presence  of  psychics 
to-day.  jMen  have  ihandled  blazing 
coals  from  the  furnace,  placed  tiheir 
head  in  fire  and  carried  coals  in  /tiheir 
hair  without  theslighltest  sign  of  burn- 
ing or  apparent  feeling  of  pain.  We 
have  as  good  tes\ti.mony  and  as  credible 
witnesses  to  these  facts  aa  can  be  pro- 
duced to  witness  &ny  fact  In  huiman  ex- 
perience. I 

Here  is  the  testimony  of  Alfred 
Russell  Wallace  in  "  Miracles  and 
Modern  Spiritualism,"  pp.  165  :  "The 
best  attested  aqd  most  extraordinary! 
phenomena  cojinect&d  with  Mr.  Home's 
mediumship  was  what  ia  called  the  fire 
test.  In  a  state  of  trance  he  too(k(  a 
glowing  coaj  from  the  hloittesit  part  o< 
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ft  bright  flr«,  and  carriod  It  round  the 
rodm,  that  every  one  might  see  and 
feel  it  waa  a  real  one.  This  iet  testi- 
fied by  Mr.  H.  D.  Jeuoken,  Lord  Lind- 
«ay,  Lord  Adare,  Miss  Douglaa,  Mr.  S. 
C.  Qall,  and  many  o|thera.  (Bmt,  more 
strange  still,  he  could  detect  the  sama 
power  on  other  persons,  otr  convey  It 
ito  them.  i^.  lump  of  red-ihot  coel  waa 
once  placed  on  Mr.  S.  C.  Hall's  hea<| 
in  the  presence  o|f  Lord.  Lindsay  and 
IBour  other  perstpn^.  Mrs.  iHall  In  a 
oooxununlcation  to  the  Earl  ojf  Dunrar- 
«n,  (given  In  the  Spiritual  Magazine, 
1870,  p.,  178)  says : 

"  Mr.  Hall  was  seated  nearly  opposite 
to  where  I  sa|t ;  and  I  saw  Mr.  Home, 
atfter  standing  abo(ut  half  a  aninute 
at  the  back  of  Mr.  Hall's  chair,  deliber- 
ately place  the  lump  of  burning  coal 
on  his  head  arid,  I|  have  oJte^n  wondered 
ftihalt  I  was  not  frigthjtened,  but  i  ,waiS 
noJt  i  I  had  perfect  faith  that  he  would 
not  be  injured^  3o(me  ope  said,  "  Is  It 
not  hotr;  Mr.  Hall  answered,  warm, 
f>ttt  not  hot.  Mr.  Home  had  moved 
«  little  way,  but  returned 
rtill  in  trance ;  he  smiled  and  seemied 
quite  pleased,  and  then  procewded  to 
Idraw  up  Mr.  Hall's  white  hair  over  the 
red  coal.  Tbe  white  hair  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  silver  thread  over  the  red 
ftoal,  Mr.  (Home  drew  the  hair  into  a 
mrt  of  pyramid,  the  <5oal,  still  red, 
showing  beneath  the  hair. 

When  taken  off  the  head,  without  in 
tihe  Slightest   degree  injuring  it     or 
singing  the  hair,  others  attempted  bo 
touch  the  coal  and  were  burnt.      Lord 
Ondsay  and  Miss  Douglas,  have  also 
Ihad  hot  coals  placed  in  their  liands, 
an^   describe  them  as  feeling  rather 
cold  than  hot ;  though,  at  the  same 
Itimie  they  burn  anyone  else,  and  even 
scorch  the  face  of    the  holder  if  ap- 
proached too  closely.      The  same  wit- 
nesses also  testify  that  Mr.      Home 
placed  red-hot  coals  inside  his   waist- 
coat imthout  scorching  his    clothes. 


and  has  pat  hds  face  in  the  middle  ot 
the  f ire,his  hair  falling  into  the  flaauM, 
yet  not  being  the  least  singed. 

Lord  Lindsay(the  present  EarlC5raw- 
ford)  further  declares  that  on  eight 
ofccasioos  bJB   haai  Ihad   rednh/ot    coals 
placed  on    his  own    hands  by    Holmft 
without  injury.      Mr.  W.  Hi.  Harrison 
saw  him'   take    a    large  coal     which 
covered  the  palm  of  his  hand    and 
stood  six  or  seven  inches  high.   As  he 
walkeft  hbout  the  room!  it   threw    a 
ruddy  glow   on   the  wails,  and  when 
he  camie    to   the  table  with  it,,    tha 
heat  was    felt  inf  (the  faces  of  vaM 
presents      The  coal  was  then  held(lor 
five  tninutes.      These  phenomena^  have 
hiapponed  Scores  of  timfes  in  the  pres- 
ence of  scores  of  witnesses."    So  writes 
Alfred  Russel  Wallace,  the  peer    of 
living  scientista 

Similar  testimony  could  be     given, 
did  time  permit,   fromi  reputable  wit- 
nesses of  like  phenotoojiBna  with    other 
psybhicsi./'    [Look  at  the  case  of  levita- 
tion  feiven  us.  Acts  viiL,  39  and'   40^ 
Here  Philip  is  batight   up  and  carried 
away  some,  distbnce  by  the  Spirit  of 
the  Lord.       How  far  we  can  hardly    i 
say,  but  it  is  an  Undoubted  case    of 
levitation,   and   he  was  carried  bodily 
by   the  Spirit  a  distance,  estimated  by 
some  commnnatators  as  ten  or  fifteen 
miles  at  least.      Elijah!  was  frequent- 
ly carried  away  by  the  Spirit.      Eze- 
kiel,  also,  and  Paul  did  not  know  whe- 
ther  he   was  carried  bodily  or    only 
in  spirit  into  the  third  heaven.      (See 
I:  Kings  xviil.:  12;      n.  Kings  ii.  16} 
Ez.  ill.:  12 ;  II.  Cor.  xii,:  2-4.      I  quote 
from  A.  iRussel  Wa41ace  (Miracles)  pft 
8  and  9 :     "What,  f  jt  instance,  can  be 
a  more  striking  miracle  than  the  levi- 
tation or  raising  of  the  human  body, 
into  the  air  without  visible  cause,  lyeit 
this  fact  has  been  testified  to  during 
a  long  series  of  oenturiest      M 

lA   few  well-known    examples     are 
those  mf  St.  Frances  d'Assisi.who  wad 
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afteu  iBeenl  Hy  imAny  perRons  to  arise 
in  tlie  air,  and   the  faot  is  t«»tified 
by  bis    secretary    -who  oculd    <  only 
reach  hia  feet.      St.  Tboreaa.  at    nun 
in  a  convent  in  Spain,  was  often  rais- 
ed into  the  air  in  the  isight  of  all,  tih,e 
si^tethopd.r     fi£r.  lUGa)dden,  in  iAm  life 
of  Savon'  ButJer,  in  hiB  "Lives  oil     the 
Saints,"  saya   that  many  such     facts 
are  related  by  persons  «|f  undoiKbtec^ 
veracity,  who  testify  that  they  thlem- 
selves  have  witjaefused*  them!.      Alfred 
Russel  .Wallace,  whiam' we  itave  quotied 
a^bove,    declares  tihere  are  at     lieasit 
fiftiy    persons  of    ihi'gb    character  in. 
London  who  will  testify  they  havefsieen 
the  same   thing  happen  to  Mir.  Home, 
i'.  e.,   have  seen  him  raise^d  .bodily  and 
float  about  the  room.in  the  air. 

If  it  be  said  that  communion  with  de- 
parted friends  is  possible  but  unlawful 
because  Cbrbidden  in  the  Mosaic  Ec- 
onomy we  answer  the  New  TestamiBint, 
which  is  more  especially  the  rule  of 
conduct  for  Christians,  does  not  forbid 
it  and  even  encourages  it  as  I  shall 
show.  The  special  laws  given  to  the 
ancient  Jewish  Cburoh  are  not  bind- 
ing upon  the  Christian  Ch(Urch  whioh 
has  its  own  code  oif  laws  an)d.  rules. 
The  Ten  Commandments  on  Moral  Law 
is  accepted  by  all  Christians— but  ^the 
laws  that  governed  ancient  slavery*, 
the  laws  against  gathering  siticks  on 
the  vSabbath,  the  laws  requiring  tho 
stoning  Of  di^beldie^t  sons,  and  the 
the  stoning  of  heretical  (members  of 
your  family,  and  the  law*  requiring 
the  slaughter  of  witcheis,  and  the  laws 
against  the  wearing  of  wool  and  linen 
(which  I  fear  the  members  of  the  Con- 
ference violate  without  oampunotiom) 
have  all  passed  away.  Christ's  coming 
was  necessitated  by  antd  based  upon 
the  temporary  and  imperfect  char-  ■ 
acter  of  this  dispensation  of  (types  andi 
figures,  and  it  would  be  as  rational 
and  logical  to  argue  for  the  stoning 
of  a   heretic  or   t\he   stoning  of  dis- 


obedient boy  or  the  stoning  of  a  witch', 
•  as  it  is  to  atletoapt  to  revienf  the  old 
law  against  necromancy.  Christ  agaia' 
and  again  drew  a  sharp  contrast  fe(»« 
tween  the  customary  practices  and  be- 
liefs of  the  former  dispensation  ajudj 
His  own  system,  of  teaching.  He  ig- 
nored persf^nally  fio|me  of  the  01d| 
Testament  laws.and  summarized  allita 
obligatibns  into  two  cqmmandmenitB.  ' 
So  Car  f it)px  regarding  it  as  unlawful 
to  commune  with  so-called  dead. 
He,  as  Dur  exemplar  in  the  night  sea-* 
son,  met  and  communed  with  iM)oee« 
and  Elias.  If  it  should  be  said  thatf 
He  did  not  act  in'  this  aaiour  exeimplar;,. 
but  only  exercised)  a  right  He  possess- 
ed by  His  inherent  divinity,  and  thatt 
we  have*  no  such  right,  we  answ'ej^ 
that  the  Master  expressly  arranged 
this  Seance  and  tpoik  with  him  Peter, 
James  and  John— an  act  on  His  part] 
no  one  can  comprehend  oi-  explain  if 
Christ  regarded  the  Old  Testament  lawj 
as  binding  ob  His  followers.         ',   . 

CONCLUSION.  ! 

I   have  pointed  out   some  consider^ 
ations  whicb'  I  think  the  Conferencei 
should  keep  in  view  in  reaching  a  j«st| 
decision  ;  I  have  pitoved  by  the  testi- 
mony of  some  of  the  world's  great- 
est scientists  that  the  phenomena  of 
modern  spiritualism  is  genuine  (quite 
beyond  the  possibility  of  explanation! 
by  any  knowp  law  or  as)  the  results  oil 
fraud  and  artifice),;  I,  have  shown  tho 
absurdity  of  the  theory  that  refers  it 
to  diabolic  origin  ;  that  the  theory  ol! 
"unsconscious  cerebration"  is  quite  in- 
adequate to  solve  the  problemj ;  tihat 
the  agency  of  departed  ihuiman  beings 
alone  will  account  for  the  intelligence* 
the  knowledge  Of  facts,  the  spiritual-. 
ity   and  beauty  of  the     comimunica- 
tions  ;  that  the  Scriptures  assert  suohl 
appearances  of  departed  men  called  an- 
gels in  many  places,  in  the  early  times, 
and  no  where  intimate     thaJtj  such  visi- 
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tations  bf  aagela  sbould  be  ILinitAd  to 
oo«  age ;  that  this  belieif  ia  not  in  &nj\ 
sense  antagonistic  t<o  those  views  at 
liXe,  death  and  the  future  atate  held(by 
.Weeley,  Olarke  and  other  Methodiat 
leaders ;  that  this  view  has  prevailed 
in  all  land*  and  ages,  Dr.  Johnston  as- 
serting that  "  itlhere  is  no  people,  rudo 
or  learned  aanong  wh'om  appartitlona 
erf  the  dead  are  not  related  andbeliav*- 
ed." 

Now  .then  with  such  testimony  .from 
science,  scripture,  tradition  and  reas- 
on, leaving  out  my  owin  experiences, 
ami  to  be  condemne^d  for  believing  in 
spirit  return^  ^uat  a  man  refrain 
from  investigation  at  certain  subjedta 
because  they  are  new  or  av8t»jious 
or  not  considered  by  some  respectable  d 
Have  we  no|t  a  right  bo  aU  the  faolM 
we  can  find  in  nature  or  in  revelation, 
and  if  we  get  the  facts  are  we  noft  at 
liberty  to  think  out  bhe  beat  possible 
explanation  of  tham  ?  Is  investigation 
Binful  i  Is  reasoning  /Un-Methodistic  ? 
to  a  search  after  truth  un^riptuxal » 
Then  -woe  betide  Methodism  and  Or- 
thodoxy and  the  Bible.for  they  will  be 
swept  like  chaff  off  the  -threshing  floor 
by  ithe  spirit  of  modern  research. 

I  have  shown  that  Lf  the  theorys  of 
spirit  return  can  be  established  it  is 
one  of  the  taost  important  truths  ever 
proclaimed  to  the  world ;  that  it  gives 
«  rational  and  intelligible  origin  to 
the  Scriptures  ;  that  it  furnishes  a  key 
for  Scripture  interpretation;  that  its 
proofs  of  the  reality  of  the  Spirt 
world  have  been  ^  overwia^mi";^ 
that  confirmed  disbelievers  have  beea 
rescued  froou  atheism  and   infideli^ 

^le  nT  '  ,  '"'"  ^"^^'^  acceptance^ 
of  the  principles  of  religion  •  that  if 

jurnishesthe  nearest  possible 'appll 
to  a  Bcien/tific   demonstration  T^?he 
Bou  '3  immortality ;  that  the       inevi- 
table  effect  of  a  belief  in  this  dootrln^ 
Is  to  spiritualize  the  thought,  t^sen 
timenta.ndtheIifeofoneL,beirelf:°- 
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What,  then,  is  my  crime  and  what 
the  nature  of  my  offence?  SimpW 
this|  I  (have  darad  to  investigate  an  uq. 
popular  subject,  and,  so  investigating 
have  seen  a  itruth  amidst  the  rubbish 
and  fraud  and  deception  ofl;  enccuy. 
passing  it.  That  truth  shines  like  a 
diamond  in  the  mixie  and,  I  have  dared 
to  pick  it  up  and  hold  it  out  before 
men  that  they  may  see  its  beauty  and 
rejoice  in  its  light.  One  soils  his  handa 
in  venturing  into  a  'gutter,  but  If  <« 
worth  while  to  do  so  to  secure  a  dia- 
mond  ,lor  the  defilement  i«  easily  ,re- 
moved  and  the  diamond  shines  on  for- 
ever. , 

I  have  found  a  truth  that  h\unanity 
needs,  that  brings  unspeakable  joy  to 
human  hearts  and  homes,  that  bright 
tens  all  the  life,  that  assauages  sorrow, 
that  dispels  care,  that  kfils  the  mater- 
ialistic spirit  of  our  a.ge  and  lifts  man- 
hood unto  nobler 'thought  and  life. 
What  is  my  duty  ? 

To  seal  my  lipe  and  keep  >  my 
thoughts  Imprispned  t  Do  you  want 
that  kind  of  members  in  the  London 
Conference— m.en  who  are  afraid  to 
think  out  loud  for  fear  i  some  one  will 
be  bffended  or  hotme  ihlinter  after 
heresy  will  bring  them  to  task?  Of 
all  men,  I  consider  the  man,  who  has 
a  truth  in  his  heart  h^  fears  to  tell 
to  his  fellows,  the  miost  contemptible, 
and  the  minister  who  ihides  his  hones> 
conviction  of  trutji.is  a,craven  cowaiyi. 

"But,"  says  one,  "if  convinced  of 
this  truth,  why  not  (gio  outsiidl*  the 
Church  to  teach  it  ?"  M^,  answer  la 
that  the  church  is  organized  for:  the 
very  purpose  of  finding  and  proclaita- 
ingi  the  truth  to  men.  Na  man 
should  be  thrust  out  or  oompel,led(  to 
gol  wutbidb  tihe  Church  to  teach  a 
dioctrine  that  is  alt  once  reaskwia^ble 
and  Scriptural  and  cajpable  of  scien- 
tific demonstration.  I  have  always 
rejoiced  in  the  fact  that  the  Methr 
odists  were  not  so  creedrbound  as  the 
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members  of  some  of  the  other  church- 
es, nnd  maintained  Ithat  eo  kmff  ael  a 
Ifethodist  minister  held  bo  a  peraonal 
God,  the  divinity  of  Jesus,  the  inspira- 
tion irf  Scripture,  that  he  should  be  al- 
Jowe<l  ;i  large  latitude  un  hi^  peraonal 
interpretation  of  Scripture  and  meth- 
ods of  C!hurch  work.  iSIethodis'm  has 
been  noted  for  its  LiberaiUty,  and  I 
have  never  seen  any  occasliion  myself 
for  men,  who  adopted  particular  views 
of  Bible  interpretation  diffe^ring,  f rom 
their  felIow^min^8ter8,  running  off  in- 
to little  coteries  and  organizing  riv- 
al churchesi.  And  I  have  never  s^en 
any  occasixm  for  the  church  authori- 
ties to  drive  out  these  men  who  held 
the  essentSals  of  Christianity  but  dif- 
fered from,  their  brethren  in  points 
of  interpretation'.  No  good  has  ever 
came  but  of  ithe  schis'matlc  spirit,  on 
the  one  hand  or  ^he  lnttole<rant  spirit 
of  bigotry  and  heresy  hunting  on  the 
dt'her; 

pfhculd  we,    think  you,  make     our 
Chlirch  btandards  so  inflexible   that 
there  is  no  liberty  of  Lnvea[ti\ga,tion  in 
fcertaini    ([quarters     and  no  room  for 
growth  of  thought  or  wider  concep- 
tion of  the  truth;  ?      Cannot  tha   scir- 
ence  of  theology  become  more      and 
more    developed  from    age    to     age  ? 
Is  there  no  development  of  doctrine  ? 
Are  the  Methodist  standards  for  one 
age  the  iMethodist  standards  for    all 
ages?      JVVere  our    fathers  wholmadje 
the  creeds  and  framed  these  standards 
so/  \vi8e,  e)r>  infallible,  that  we  tannot 
widen  the  boundaries  of  their    knowl- 
edge   of    spiritual    things.       Is    our 
preaching,  our  teaching,  our  theology, 
like  the  laws  of   the  IVIetd^es  and    Per- 
sians;     If  a  man  hiolidq  t)o  the   exist- 
eace  of  (Jod,    fhe  divinity  of    Jesus 
and  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  will 
not  the  Methodist  Church  allow   him 
thB      Proitestant      right      of       putr^ 
tingi  the  best  interpretation  he  can 
on   the    Scriptures    for  iiimself     and 


even)  tb  interpret  them  idifferjenitly 
from  what  the  Fathers  (did  ?  lal  the- 
ology crystalizeU  Wi  If  flOs  it  must  bc( 
dead'.  Is  the  Church  a  religious  fa»« 
silf  If  so,  how  can  she  be  the'ligiht 
and  the  life  of  the  world  ?  In  an  age 
of  wireless  telegraphy  is  the  Churohl 
to  be  the  only  instrtuiHion  that  doe4 
not  grow  ?  All  growth  implies  change 
of  express^n. 

{Are  Vve  foolisih  enough  in  this'  aga 
of    crucial    investigation  to  >imagine( 
that  the  serious  problemja  o^the  age» 
relating  to  man's  origin,  nature,  dest 
tiny,  the  nature  of  Bible  interpreta- 
tion,   tlie  interporetation  of  the     Old 
Testament,  can  be  ignored  by  us?    la 
it      not       better       to   v  meet     these 
questions,    and   fairly    discuss      them' 
cordially     as  questions  upon     whiol^ 
Ohristians  may  honestly  differ,  thaa 
bo  say:       "These  things  were  settled 
by  the*  founders  of  Hhe  Church.  Don't 
touch  them  lest  the  ark  be  overturn- 
ed  or  Boimeone   killed."  ' 

Crethren,  of  the  Oonferenoe,   I   am 
aorry  to  have  so  long  detained  you.. 
The  importance  of  thte    ^juestion     and 
tfce  interests  involved  are  my  excuew. 
Your  decision  this  day  wilt  make     a 
landmark  in    Methodist  history.      I 
hope  it  will  be  such  (that,  attthe  close 
of  this  case  every  member  of  the  Con- 
ference may  have  the  approval  of  hia 
conscience,  the  clear  sanction  of     hia 
reason  and  the  approbation  of  heaven 
on  the  vnfte  he  has  given.      Duties  are 
ours  and  if  we  are  but  true  to    our- 
selves and  to  our  sense  of   right  fend 
truth  and  juptice,  and     will   follow 
where  duty  lead«,  the  results  will    be 
the  spread  of  truth  and  the  uplif tiugl 
of  humanity. 

I  have  faintly  outlined  some  of  the 
features  of  the  Spiritual  iPhil<QsWphy, 
and  pointed  ou^  a  few  lines  of  evidences 
M|y  earnest  plea  to  you— I  make  nq 
—plea  fox  m>'selfr-is  that  you  do  not 
place  yourselves  on  record  against  it.i 
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If  it  be  of  Toan,  it  will  come  to  naught. 
Beware  Ie»t  yen  range  against   you 
btjr  Confe)rence  Vote  at  one  and'  the 
same  time,  the  science  of  to-day,   the 
clearest  and  moat  rational  interpreta- 
tion of  Scripture  and  the  great  crowd 
of  invisible     witnesses     to  imnnurtal- 
ity  who  are  speaking  from  lie^T^iii  to- 
diay  to  men.      Heaven  eipteots  eteiy 
txmn  this  day  to  do  ihis  duty,  aooord^ 
ing  to  the  light  he  haA. 

I  may  fall  in  thus  battle,  bub  the 
ttutb  I  teach  will  fill  and  rule  the 
woorld. 

The  night  is  far  spent.;  the  dawn  of 
a  new  age  is  at  hand. 


At)  the  bvening  pession  the  charges 
were  taken  up  eeriatim.  Much  dia- 
cjoBsion  took  place  over  the  various 
fchlarges  and  great  diversity  of  opin- 
ion was  taanifest  as  to  whothen  or 
too  the  sermon  placed  Dr.  Austin  out- 
Bid«  of  Orthodoxy  or  not  in  relation 
to  Eternal  (Punishment,  the  Divinity, 
of  Christ  and  the  Atonement.  As  it 
waa  not  clear  from  the  sermon,  to 
many,  at  lieast,  that  these  doctrinesi 
iwiBre  impugned  by  the  sermon,  many 
Idesiried  Dr.  Austin  to  speak  again,  and 
repeated  calls  were  -made  for  him. 
Some  prolposed  he  should  state  his 
views  again,  others  that  he  should 
repeat  the  Aprjstlea  'Oreed,  others 
that  he  ehould  answer  this,  that  or  the 
other  question,  ffo  all  Dr.  Austin  re- 
mained silent,  as  he  had  spoken  on 
them  in  hia  address,  and  declalred 
that  he  bad  never  opposed  them.  To 
all  this  "fishing  for  evidence"  he 
turned  a  debf  ear.  Baying  to  a;  friend 
privately,  "If  a  iMlethodist  Confer- 
ence  can  afford  to  put  itself  on  record 
aa  convictingr  a  minister  on  theft© 
points  for  preaching  a  sermon  that 
•doeu  not  even  mention  these  doctrines 
I  can  affortt'  to  be  convicted." 

The  vote  for  Dr.  Austin's  deposition 


from  the  ministry  was  nearly  unanU 
mouB,  only  two  opposing*. 

During  the  progreM  of  the  proceedn 
Ingfl  against  him  'he  >recplve4  maoy 
tangible  eividiencea  of  sympathy  and 
proofs  that  ihis  views  ion  varioui^polnti 
ofi  the  sermon  are  shared  by  leading) 
men  in  the  iBlethodist  ministry.  0ns 
distinguished  D.D.  (not  the  one  men- 
tioned above  fn  connection  with  Sir 
Wm.  Crooke's  experiments)  said  on 
reading  the  sermon :  "I  oould  have 
preached  every  sentence  niyself." 
An6ther  wrote  that  (he  saw  nothing 
quoted  to  support  charges  one,  two  or 
three,  that  was  aot  reconcilable  witb 
"Methodist  theology. 

As  a  sample  of  le'tters  reaching  him 
before  and  during  the  trial,  we  give 
the  following:   . 

Old  Orchard,  BDaine,  'May  14,  1899. 

B.  F.Austin.  '       ^'  ^      , 

Dear  Brother,— I  cannot  refrain 
longer  from  putting  my  pen  to  paper 
to  speak  to  you  words  of  enoourag*- 
ment  and  hope.  I  extend  to  you 
over  the  long  inteirvening  «pace  my 
warm  right  hand  of  fellowship.  You 
are  a  soul  after  my  own  heart,  and  I 
want  you  tb  know  that  I  am  not  the 
only  one,  but  that  hundreds  of  ad- 
miring; eyes  on  this  continent  anA 
across  the  water  as  well,  are  watch- 
ing you  with  eager  interest.  The 
air  vibrntes  with  the  fervent  spirit 
of  prayer  that  in  the  coming  trial 
you  may  show  youseelf  a  man,  and' die 
oni  the  fiehd  with  your  armor  on, 
rather  than  retreat,  equivocate  or  be 
blanchedl  <With  feiar.  There  is  a 
mighty  hiogt  in  both  worlds  standing 
behind  you  to  hold  up  your  hands 
and  make  brave  your  hearts.  Heaven 
exacts  evei-y  such  iman  as  you  to  do 
his  duty.  This  world  is  perishing  for 
lack  of  truth.  Truth  is  languishing 
for  lack  of  men— men  who  idolize 
truth,  who  love,  obey  and  worship  it. 
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I  cannot  see  how,  a  tirue  man  can  be 
D|  the  ChuTOb  and  not  be  tried  for 
lerosy.  Suob  a  trial  is  an  honor, 
iocxatee  found  the  igreatest  oppor- 
tunity al  his  life  to  show  himself  a 
man  when  lie  was  forced  to  drinlc  the 
heralock.  You  inquisitors  do  you 
lonor  when  they,  try  to  crush  you. 

IE;cDuse  me- for  "writing  you  without 
a  formal  intrO)d|UC^tion,  but  I  have 
cnown  \you  fotr  many  months  andl 
.oved  and  esteemed  you,  and  I  could 
not  longer  postpone  telling  you  of  it. 
Ever  yours,  in  Truth  and  Love, 

A.  J.  WEAVEfb. 

Rev.  Mr.  Austin. 

Dear  BrotheT.—Oourage,  courageil 
So  persecuted  they  tihe  prophets  be- 
fore you."  The  Wesleys  were  Spirit- 
ualists.     After  the  cross  the  crown. 

"They  saw  the  thorns  on  Jesus'  brow, 
But  angels  saw  the  ruses." 

Two  or  three  hundjed  years  hence 
IMjethodism  will  build  your  monument. 
It  is  igrand,   to  be  turned  out  of  th^ 
Methodist  Church  for  truth's  sake- 
turned  out  into  tbe  great  Church  of 
humanity,  cxf  wlhich  God  in.  the  head.    I 
envy  you.      For  long  weary  years    I 
have  been  and  am  a  member  of  tihe 
Episcopal  (English)  Oh'Urch. 
It  would  delight  me  to  be  arraigned 
for  heresy,  but  the  Church  knowa^bet- 
ter.    The  cihurobes  are  nearing  .Spirit- 
ualism.     They  must  accept  its  teach- 
ings     or      die.       M)ostl        sincerely 
yours,  J.  M.  PEEBLES,  M.  D. 


HE  SAYS  IT  IS  NOTI  ANCIENT  HIS- 
TORY, AND  THE  BIBLE  IS  NOT 
CLOSED. 

New  York,  iMia^  29.— The  numerous 
briticisms  made  tipon  the  iPev.  Dr. 
Hillis  of  Plymouth  Church  bt^  +Le  H«7. 


Dr.  Cnyler  and  other  clergymen,  for 
preaphing  on  non-Scriptural  works  of 
literature,  called  forth  from  him  last 
night  a  sermon  in  wlhich  he  gave  hi* 
reasons  for  icLoing  so.  His  subject  wa« 
"The  New  rTiines  and  the  Poets  and 
Novelists  as  Prophets  of  tihe  New| 
Era,"  and  he  held  that  inspiration  did 
not  cease  when  the  Bible  was  written. 
The  position  taken  by  those  who  criti- 
cised him  Was  that  tbe  Bible  alone 
was  inspired,  and  that  a  clexgymttlk 
should  preach  only  from  the  inspired 
writings.      Dr.  Hillis  said  in  part: 

"Miorals  are  toot  stationary,  inspir- 
ation is  not  ancient  history,  and  tibe 
Bible  is  not  closed.  And  God  isinob 
of  old,  but  is  as  new  astthelast  apple 
blossoms,  as  fresh  as  tbe  last  budi 
or  babe.  /What  God  was  He  is;  what 
He  did  He  does;  what  He  said^  Hq 
says.  It  is  little  that  of  old  He  help- 
ed Mioses,  if  He  no  longer  helps  men. 

"To-day  everybody  is  saying  God  is 
ancient  history.      Gone  forever     the 
age  of  poetry  and  romance  and  hero- 
ism! I     No  more  DantesI      No     mora 
Shakespearesjl      Geniud  has  forsaken 
the  temple  ;  hollow-eyed  she  haunts 
the  market  place.     Science  is  cold  and 
dead.      Ours  Is  the  age  of  humdrum 
and  realism.      At  home  ex-Presidientf 
White  tells  us  Emerson  and'  Lowell 
and  iLongfellow  are  feone  and  bave^^leftl 
no  successors.      Abroad  Frederic  Har- 
rison   mourns    for    Browning,    whose 
torch,  falling,  flickered  out.      Tenny- 
son, rising  in  a  heavenly  chariot  out 
of   the  temple  of  song,  forgot  tocaalU 
his  mantle  upon  Bome  waiting  Elisba, 
but    carried  the  divine  garment  into 
the  realm'  beyond  the  clouds. 

"In  music,  Wagner  is  dead,  dust  ia 
thick  upon  his  harp,  and  the  new, 
music  does  but  re-«oho  the  old  melody. 
In  fiction  Howells  is  sure  that  tbe  rosy 
tints  of  idealism  have  faded  out,  leav- 
ing odIv  LLe  oo;d  EJi^nj  Imorn.  'It  only, 
r^maias  t6r;L'.r/,'.8Hjirf  the  art  critic,  'to 
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oopy  th«  Djmpbfl  and  th«  BOBdonnaa 
at  old.'  The  ag«  of  Horace  Greely  and 
tb«  molding  of  communitiea  hasgono,' 
•oiboea  the  Dounxalist.  'L«t  us  bc(  con- 
tent to  teport  the  facta  of  life.* 

"No  moro  eloquence  In  atateaman- 
■hlp  for  the)  ^ei)fltera  and  Olays  and 
Linoolna  have  paaaad  away;  no  more 
oratory)  at  the  bar,  henceforth  only 
mouldy  precedentij.  No  more  passion 
in  the  )pulpit,  for  Beeoher  and  Brooka 
have  J  no  euccesaoral  No  more  liberty 
ini  theolog'y,  for  baith  some  General 
Aflsembly  :  "In  Oalvin  God  reached 
His  limits.  He  is  unequal  to  another 
Augustine.  The  book  of  theology  is 
closell.  Henceforth  if  any  man  adds 
unto  or  takes  away  from  our  Con- 
fession, let  his  name  be  taken  out  of 
the  book  of  ecclesiastical  life.'  No 
jDiare  creative  work  I  Only  copying, 
annotating,  and  criticising.  The  divine 


reaouroea,  over-generoua  to  men  of 
yesHenday,  have  &o  full  tides  for  th« 
men  of  to-day. 

"Thus  pessimism  proclaims  exhaoa- 
tton  in  Ithe  infinite.  'Oonservatinm  be. 
comes  atheistic.  God  Ls  bound  up  in 
manusopripts,  aA  [^zarus  iwas  wrai>- 
ped  in  Igravei  clothes.  But  God  ii  « 
seed,  not  a  dying  leaf. 

"God  is  a  roay  diawn,  not  a  falling 
■tar.  GodI  is  h  flaming  sun,  not  the 
astt-onomy  that  "describes  it.  God  is 
a  living  voice,  not  the  creed  that  ex- 
plains  him.  God  is  flaming,  eternal 
truth,  not  the  manusciripts  in  wbiob 
some  students  once  wrote.  God  It 
not  a  coffined  prophet,  but  a  cradled 
babe.  And  the  prophet  of  pessimiBin 
must  reckon  with  Him  who  indeed 
was  (yesterday,  tut  is  to-day  and  to- 
morrow.  Behold  God  maiketh  all 
things  new."  , 
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